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Germany's Plans for Post-War Economy: 
Their Scope and Implications 


By Louis Domeratzky, Division of International Economy 


Germany’s territorial expansion by 
conquest during the present war has been 
accompanied by measures designed to in- 
tensify the Reich’s economic relations 
with the occupied countries, as well as to 
prepare them for playing the parts as- 
signed to them in the German plans for 


nomic self-sufficiency up to a point at 
which the sacrifices involved in the 
autarchic methods of production would 
make it impossible to maintain the popu- 
lation at the proper level of existence. 

Since a self-sufficiency policy cannot be 
carried out by a small country, it follows 


the utterances of the political leaders and 
of the more or less Official economic 
spokesmen, the more objective econo- 
mists point to the alleged technical de- 
fects of a monetary system based on gold 
as revealed by the international economic 
disturbances during the post World War 


93 the economic reorganization of the Euro- that the small countries are expected by period. In their opinion, these defects 
pean Continent. From the numerous the Germans to come into the sphere of will make a return to gold impossible for 
and more or less uniform statements, influence of the dominating country as a country like Germany, in which eco- 

25 official and semiofficial, within the past a part of its “Lebenaraum” (living space) nomic and social problems have been 
few years, it is possible to obtain a clear and to help to supply the basis for the solved on a national basis, uninfluenced 

— idea of the economic order which Ger- large-scale economy (Grossraumwirt- by the international factors involved in 
many is trying to establish. schaft). One of the most significant adherence to the gold standard. It is as- 

Plans are quite definite as regards the implications of this German assumption sumed that the same method of solving 
fundamental policies which, if Germany is that no member of the economic bloc economic and social problems will be ap- 
should gain a victory, would govern all should be allowed to pursue a policy at plied to the subordinate countries, in 

| economic activities of the Continental variance with the basic economic policy view of the impossibility of confining the 

Ne European bloc, as well as the part to be laid down by the dominating country, requisite economic controls to a part of 

236 played by Germany, not only as “the and consequently that there can be no the bloc while at the same time pursuing 

236 greatest industrial power of the Conti- room in such a bloc for an international a coordinated bloc policy. 

236 nent,” but also as “the coordinator of all relationship based on reciprocal economic 

237 economic policies.” This involves the advantages as conceived by the separate Continuancejof State Controlled Economy 

237 implication that the subordinate coun- individuals or countries. Envisaged 

237 tries will be compelled to modify their In the event of a German victory all 

237 economic structures so as to harmonize — economic activities, whether in the na- Adherence to the fundamental poli- 

237 them with and complement the economy tional or international sphere, would be cies outlined above necessarily implies 

237 of the dominating country. carried on in accordance with the funda- ‘he continuation of a State-controlled 

237 It is quite evident that the German mental economic and political objectives economy after the war. This would be 

237 plans for the economic reorganization of of the bloc as a whole—presumably as in- necessary not only in order to maintain 

238 the European Continent, if actually car- terpreted by the dominating country. a coordinated economic policy for the 

239 ried out, would profoundly affect the | This would apply not only to actualcom- Continent, but also for the purpose of 

240 economies of the rest of the world, in- mercial transactions, but alsoto the serv-  ©Stablishing and strengthening the con- 

240 cluding the United States. It is, there- ices that are essential for carrying on trol of Germany over all economic activi- 
fore, important for us to get a proper trade, such as shipping, financing, insur- ties. It is quite obvious that if the indi- 
understanding of the scope and implica- ance, distribution channels, etc. vidual countries should be allowed to re- 
tions of the German plans. sume their pre-war connections with the 

There are a number of basic assump- a a outside world and carry on trade without 

age tions and fundamental concepts which Monetary Metal control from the center, it would seri- 

250 have become an integral part of the offi- ously interfere with the fundamental 

25] cial National Socialist ideology and must, Another important phase of Germany’s | German policy, since, in many cases, di- 

251 therefore, be explained in order to fur- announced post-war policy which is rect trade with non-European markets 

95} nish an adequate description of the closely tied up with the self-sufficiency would be found to be more advantageous 

959 planned new order for the Continent. policy and which has assumed almost the than through German intermediaries. 

— Bases of National Socialism’s Economic ee eee ny Great Expansion in Clearing Agreements 

253 Ideology economic order for the European Conti- Would Follow German Victory 

254 The basic contention advanced by the nent, there will be no room for gold as a State control over ecdnomic activities 

254 Germans to justify the economic revolu- monetary metal—except, perhaps, as a would also be essential for the purpose 
tion is that the restoration of the old means of balancing payments with a of carrying on trade on a clearing basis. 

255 economic order, based on an interna- country or even a bloc that has not yet The exclusion of gold as an important 

256 tional division of labor, is not only im- adhered to the German system of clear- factor in international economic rela- 

256 possible but decidedly undesirable from ance agreements and is, at the same time, tions, and the continuation of State con- 

257 a social and political standpoint. It is sufficiently strong politically and eco- trol over the economic activities of the 
argued that all the trade barriers erected nomically to insist on maintaining cer- various countries that the Germans vis- 
during the interval between the two great tain features of a free economy. ualize as constituting the European eco- 
wars were largely symptoms of the reac- This attitude toward gold can be easily nomic bloc, involve the assumption that 
tion to the old order, which was based explained by a number of factors growing foreign trade will be carried on by means 

Page on purely economic motives and did not out of German economic history since the of clearance agreements. Germany, it 

262 take sufficiently into consideration the World War and also by the fact that the will be recalled, has taken a leading part 
social and political strains created by the demonetization of gold is expected by the in the development of clearing-agree- 

261 free play of economic forces. The “new Germans to injure the democratic coun- ment policy and technique during the 


order” envisaged by the National Social- 
ists would be based primarily on eco- 


tries more than the totalitarian. While 
this point of view is frequently found in 


decade preceding the present war, and 
now claims to have developed the tech- 
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nique of multilateral clearance suffi- 
ciently to make it serve as a basis for 
post-war trade. 

One of the claims advanced by Ger- 
man official economists is that the reichs- 
mark, in spite of its lack of a metallic 
base, has now become “the most stable 
currency in the world,” destined to take 
the traditional place of the pound ster- 
ling after the war. They neglect to point 
out that the alleged stability of the mark 
is based primarily on political factors, 
such as strict Government control of 
prices, wages, rates of interest, and divi- 
dends in Germany, and the present abil- 
ity of the German conquerors practically 
to dictate directly or indirectly the rates 
of exchange between the mark and the 
currencies of the occupied and even of 
the independent countries cut off from 
their trade with oversea markets. 

In the annexed territories of Luxem- 
burg, Alsace Lorraine, and the annexed 
part of Poland, the reichsmark has been 
established as the exclusive currency. In 
the occupied countries the currency in- 
flation resulting from the collection of 
huge sums to cover the cost of occupa- 
tion is likely to pave the way for the ac- 
ceptance of the reichsmark as the basis 
for foreign trade—in the event that Ger- 
many should be able to consolidate its 
present position. 


Multilateral Clearing System Based on Berlin 


The work of building up the system of 
multilateral clearing, with Berlin as the 
clearing center, has been considerably 
advanced during the present war. By 
practically shutting off Europe from 
trade with the outside world, the war has 
not only diverted an abnormally large 
share of the Continental European trade 
to Germany, but has also made it pos- 
sible to place the trade on an almost ex- 
clusively clearing basis, whereas before 
the war the European countries with 
which Germany had clearing agreements 
also maintained normal trade relations 
with countries that were in a position tu 
pay in free exchange. This former dou- 
ble standard of trade placed German 
trade at a disadvantage on account of the 
preference for free exchange as pay- 
ment for exports, and subjected the 
reichsmark to what Germany regarded 
as an unjustified rate of discount. 

This disadvantage has largely been 
overcome by the developments of the 
war. Not only is Germany in a position 
to carry on trade with the occupied coun- 
tries on a clearance basis—which in some 
conspicuous cases involves the accumula- 
tion of very considerable amounts of 
blocked marks, owing to Germany’s in- 
ability to deliver goods in payment—but 
it is expressly stipulated in recent clear- 
ing agreements that all exchange trans- 
actions between the occupied countries 
among themselves, or with the free Euro- 
pean countries, must be cleared through 
Berlin. This applies even to Italy, whose 
trade with the occupied countries is con- 
solidated in the German-Italian clearing 
agreement. It does not apply as yet to 
the trade of the free European countries 
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among themselves, but it is officially 
stated that an effort will be made to 
close the gap by the negotiation of addi- 
tional agreements. 

At the end of 1940, 12 European coun- 
tries, including neutral Sweden and Fin- 
land, cleared through Berlin in carrying 
on trade with Norway, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and the General Government of 
Poland. In the negotiation of the agree- 
ments by the occupied countries among 
themselves or with the free countries, the 
participation of a German intermediary 
is the usual procedure. 


The National Socialist Drive for Broad 


Economic Control 


Another economic development which 
has taken place during the war, and is of 
great significance as a preparation for 
the German-sponsored post-war eco- 
nomic order, is the increased participa- 
tion of German capital in the industrial 
and other enterprises of the occupied and 
neutral countries of Europe. This has 
been accomplished not only through poli- 
tical means, such as the “aryanization” 
program (transfer of Jewish property to 
German “Aryans”) and other forms of 
pressure, but also by the purchase of 
securities as in the case of the transfer 
of control of the Bor copper mine of 
Yugoslavia from French to German 
hands, the acquired participation in cer- 
tain Belgian and Dutch iron and steel 
plants, the French rayon plants, Ru- 
manian oil properties, and other trans- 
actions—the full extent of which cannot 
be ascertained at present, owing to the 
fact that in many cases non-German 
intermediaries are evidently employed. 

The fact that Germany is now in a po- 
sition to control] the supplies of coal and 
important raw materials in many Euro- 
pean countries, occupied as well as free, 
must be considered as a factor in the 
German efforts to gain economic control. 
The highly developed German cartels, 
some of which have maintained for a 
number of years close relations with in- 
Custries in some of the occupied countries, 
are expected by the National Socialists to 
play an important part in bringing about 
the organization of certain industries on 
a Continental basis. There is some evi- 
dence that pressure is used in certain 
neutral European countries to get in- 
dustries to adhere to German cartels. 


Ports, Shipping, Distribution, Insurance, 
All Affected 


Attention should also be given to other 
phases of trade, such as ports, shipping 
lines, distribution channels, and insur- 
ance. The German economic press car- 
ries numerous official and semiofficial 
statements as to the anticipated increased 
importance of the principal Continental 
ports, notably Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Antwerp, on account of their great ship- 
ping and distributing facilities, and also 
of their comprehensive commodity ex- 
changes. Thus, in the case of Bremen, 
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it is stated, preparations are being made 
to handle the purchase of cotton for the 
whole Continent and to have the port be. 
come the center for the trade in wool and 
tobacco, naturally at the expense of the 
British ports. The Germans expect both 
Bremen and Hamburg to play an out- 
standing part in the future colonial trade, 

German commercial houses scattered 





all over the world are also expected to | 


increase in importance and to maintain 
much closer relations with the German 
Government. 
houses have already taken over certain 
lines formerly handled by the occupied 
countries, and if the German economic 
domination on the Continent should be 
established on a more permanent basis, it 
may be expected that this will occur even 
more frequently. 

The post-war German merchant ma- 
rine is expected by the National Socialists 
to benefit very considerably from the 
increased power of Germany on the 
European Continent, from the coordina- 
tion of the Continental trade with over- 
sea countries, and from the activities of 
the German commercial houses. Some 
progress has already been made in tak- 
ing over the British insurance and re- 
insurance business in the occupied coun- 
tries. 


Implications for the United States 


If Germany should be in a position to 
carry out an essential part of the policies 
outlined above and, in addition, secure 
the economic cooperation of the domi- 
nant power in the Far East, we may ex- 
pect not only a substantial narrowing 
of the field for free enterprise, but also 
a fundamental change in the conditions 
under which we shall have to carry on 
foreign trade, with probably serious re- 
percussions on our domestic economic 
situation. Confronted by a compact 
political-economic combination on the 
Continent of Europe under the domina- 
tion of the National Socialist State, the 
individual American entrepreneur would 
hardly be strong enough to find a mar- 
ket for his product or service except on 
the terms laid down by the dominant 
country. It would be impossible for him 
to make any plans for export or import 
without previous agreements with a Ger- 
man or a German-controlled Continental 
organization. 

In view of the close tie-up between the 
Government and industry in Germany, 
it is hardly likely that foreigners would 
be allowed to retain control over their 
direct investments in Germany involving 
essential industries, and it is therefore to 
be expected that, if Germany should be 
victorious, many of the American branch 
factories in Germany, and perhaps in 
some of the other Continental European 
countries, would have to be transferred to 
German interests. The mere fact that 
an American product or service may be 
superior would not be a sufficient basis 
for successful export trade or enterprise 
if the economic policy of the European 
Continent were to be based primarily on 
self-sufficiency and the needs of the in- 


(Continued on p. 241) 
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Spain Today: Factors Affecting Vital 
Economic Sectors 


Prepared in the Division of International Economy 


A spotlight of world interest is focused 
today on Spain—where, after the devas- 
tation and economic impairment occa- 
sioned by the civil war, the agencies of 
the new Government have been endeavor- 
ing to effect many needed readjustments, 
to carry through essential measures of 
reconstruction, and to generate new 
forces of a character designed to aid the 
normal functioning of the national econ- 
omy. Significant at the present moment 
are the economic and other relationships 
of Spain, particularly its position vis-a- 
vis the opposing participants in Europe’s 
military struggle. The manner in which 
existing tensions will eventuate is ad- 
mittedly dependent to a substantial and 
perhaps a determining degree on the 
manner in which the ordinary regular 
activities of the Spanish nation’s life have 
been functioning in the recent past and 
will function in the immediate future. 

It is therefore clear that the econo- 
mists and students of world affairs who 
now are eyeing Spain with keenest inter- 
est or solicitude are faced with the need 
for knowledge to answer challenging 
questions of a highly practical sort. Just 
how have the productive and distributive 
industries of Spain actually been getting 
along? What advancement has been 
achieved in the day-to-day efforts? 
What difficulties and hindrances are act- 
ing today as barriers? What reasonable 
prognosis may legitimately be based on 
the developments of recent months? 

On the basis of dependable data that 
have just come to hand, the following 
review of developments during the early 
part of 1941 presents a variety of eco- 
nomic facts whose pertinence will be 
apparent. 


Outlook “Less Favorable” During Early 
Months of 1941 


Economic developments in Spain be- 
came somewhat less favorable in the 
first quarter of 1941, after a very slow 
and partial revival during most of 1940. 
Shortages of foodstuffs and other articles 
of household necessity, together with the 
continued rise in prices of all foods not 
distributed in sufficient quantities against 
ration cards, brought considerable dis- 
tress to the poorer classes, and under- 
nourishment resulted in an increase in 
disease. Unemployment became more 
widespread. 

Closely connected with these difficul- 
ties was inadequate transportation, both 
internal and international. The former 
is reflected in the paradoxical situation 
of an accumulation of coal stocks at the 
mines as contrasted with a lack of coal 


for heating in the principal cities—and 
the latter in the inability to ship bulky 
commodities (potash, pyrites, and iron 
oxide) to the United States because of 
the use of available tonnage to import 
grain from Argentina. The chief mit- 
igating factor in the generally adverse 
situation is the apparent increase in sow- 
ings and in the preparation of grounds 
for sowings in agricultural areas, but this 
is partly offset by insufficient supplies 
of fertilizers. 


Manufacturing Hampered by Lack of 
Raw Materials 


Inability to obtain transportation fa- 
cilities for prompt movement of output 
has caused an extraordinary increase in 
stocks of coal at the mines to around 
250,000 to 300,000 tons. Production of 
coal in 1940 set a new record of 9,417,283 
metric tons (the previous high was in 
1930), but production in the first quarter 
of 1941 was reduced to only about 2,000,- 
000 tons as a result of the accumulation 
of stocks. 

A sharp decline in iron and steel out- 
put in the early part of 1941 was pri- 
marily the result of lack of coal. Cur- 
tailment of foreign supplies of scrap iron 
has presented a further problem, and a 
further reduction in steel output is an- 
ticipated unless substantial imports can 
be made shortly. Production of iron ore 
amounted to 74,414 metric tons in Janu- 
ary and to 56,232 tons in February, as 
compared with a monthly average of 
126,029 tons in 1940; steel production in 
the same months of 1941 was only 33,060 
and 26,619 tons, respectively (1940 aver- 
age, 40,009), and pig-iron output 27,048 
and 23,983 tons, respectively (1940 aver- 
age, 35,290). 

One of the twin-furnaces which had 
been under reconstruction at Sagunto, 
having a combined capacity of 140,000 
metric tons per annum, was completed 
and placed in operation toward the end 
of February. Concern is felt over the 
supply of electrodes for electrical fur- 
naces, owing to their being placed under 
export control in the United States, 
which since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war has been almost the sole source 
of supply. 

About 75 percent of the steel produc- 
tion has been absorbed by the Govern- 
ment for its construction and other 
needs, and recently the steel plants have 
been instructed to turn over 10,000 metric 
tons of structural-steel shapes to the 
Government for shipment to Argentina 
in part compensation for purchases of 


foodstuffs from that country. In metal- 
working shops in Madrid and other parts 
of Spain remote from steel-production 
centers an acute shortage is reported 
which has retarded private construction. 
A Government decree of March 11 re- 
stricts the utilization of iron and steel in 
all construction work. 

Cement output was also curtailed as 
a result of the coal shortage—amounting 
to only 74,000 metric tons in January 
and 86,000 in February (1940 average, 
slightly over 120,000 tons). The con- 
tainer problem remained troublesome, 
the supply of substitute esparto-base 
paper bags being insufficient in quan- 
tity and unsatisfactory in quality. The 
cement industry anticipates increased 
demand as a result of the compulsory 
restriction in the use of steel for build- 
ing, and it is hoped that output for 1941 
may exceed the high figure of 1940. 


Raw-Cotton Shortage Hampers Textile 
Industry 


Productive activity in the cotton textile 
industry failed to improve in the early 
part of 1941, owing to a shortage of raw 
cotton. The industry was almost en- 
tirely closed down during 3 weeks in 
January, and, although arrivals from 
Brazil of 60,000 bales in January and 
20,000 bales in February made possible 
a partial resumption of manufacturing, 
mills were operating only 3 days a week 
at the beginning of April. Distribution, 
consequently, was greatly curtailed; re- 
tailers in Madrid complained that they 
were able to satisfy only a small portion 
of the demand despite the limitation re- 
sulting from high prices. Rayon-yarn 
mills in Catalonia were the only group 
operating 6 days a week; rayon-textile 
mills and woolen mills were active only 
4 days a week. Shoe manufacturers 
continued to complain of the lack of 
leather, especially sole leather, and of 
the difficulty in obtaining sufficient sup- 
plies of dyestuffs and findings. 

A shortage of copra and caustic soda, 
together with the unwillingness of the 
Government to release sufficient quan- 
tities of sulphurated olive oil, is reported 
to be the cause of failure of soap manu- 
facturers to relieve the serious shortage 
existing in many parts of the country. 
In some parts of Madrid no laundry 
soap—distribution of which is regulated 
by the Government under rationing 
card—was made available in February or 
March. Lack of paraffin and fats has 
prevented full operation of candle fac- 
tories, and there is a serious shortage of 
household grades. 
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Paper production in the first quarter 
of 1941 totaled about 12,000 metric tons 
of newsprint and other ordinary grades, 
activity being stimulated by the receipt 
of 2,000 metric tons of Scandinavian 
pulp and the increase of raw stock from 
straw, esparto grass, and palm fiber. 
Nevertheless, quantities are still insuffi- 
cient, and the quality is poor, both be- 
cause of the domestic materials used and 
the scarity of chemicals for treating and 
bleaching. 

Little progress has been made in re- 
lieving the chronic shortage of lumber, 
but the plywood situation has been im- 
proved by the Valencia factory’s receipt 
of fairly regular supplies of ‘“okume” 
lumber from Spanish Guinea. Furni- 
ture factories continued to operate on a 
reduced scale, but box factories increased 
their activity. 

The outlook for the rubber industry, 
which had been able to continue to oper- 
ate on a low scale by arrivals of about 
300 tons of crude rubber and the use of 
scrap, was improved by the placing 
through the official organization of or- 
ders for an additional 2,000 tons of crude 
rubber, a substantial part of which was 
expected early in April. 

Glass production apparently increased, 
and the supply of ordinary bottles was 
sufficient to supply demand as rapidly 
as transportation facilities permitted. 
Lack of imported sands and chemicals 
continued to impede the manufacture of 
fine glassware and plate glass. 

Several of the largest Madrid pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers report a steadily 
increasing volume of production, and, 
despite the need for certain imported 
chemicals, the level of output in the first 
quarter was the highest since the ter- 
mination of the civil war. 


Transportation Difficulties Not Alleviated 


No substantial increase in freight 
movement on the railways has been vis- 
ible to the public. Repair of the rolling 
stock continued at about the same pace 
as in earlier months—but this rate has 
been insufficient to bring about a notice- 
able improvement. An extraordinary 
number of derailments and wrecks early 
in 1941 is generally attributed to the 
poor condition of the rolling stock. The 
first of a total of 150 locomotives ordered 
last year from several shops was recently 
delivered, and 9 others are reported to be 
rapidly nearing completion. 

The quantity of gasoline made avail- 
able for motorized transport by the Gov- 
ernment was increased late in March, 
and an increase of 30,000 tons over the 
first quarter is reported to have been 
ordered for the second quarter. The 
Barcelona assembly plant of an Amer- 
ican automobile manufacturer received 
during February an order for 1,000 trucks 
of 1% tons capacity—the first order for 
American trucks in more than a year. 
These trucks are said to be intended for 
commercial transport service. 

Oversea transportation was seriously 
hampered early in 1941 by the diversion 
to Argentina of about 80 Spanish steam- 
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ers. Most of these went out in ballast 
for the purpose of loading corn and 
wheat. The absence of direct steamship 
service from Mediterranean ports to the 
United States has seriously affected the 
shipment of low-freight-paying cargoes, 
such as potash, pyrites, and iron oxide. 


Import Trade Active in First Quarter of 1941 


Foreign-trade statistics are not re- 
leased currently by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and in the absence of Official fig- 
ures the trend of shipments cannot be 
determined accurately. Normally the 
first quarter is a period of heavy ship- 
ments of olive oil, but this year such ex- 
ports have been prohibited by Govern- 
ment decree. For practically all other 
export products, however, a steep rise 
in unit prices is believed to have offset 
decreases in volume, and the total value 
of exports was probably only a little 
lower than in the corresponding period 
of 1940. 

The volume of imports is believed to 
have been increased by heavy shipments 
of foodstuffs and larger receipts of raw 
cotton and to have greatly exceeded the 
value of exports in the same period. 
Negotiations with several countries for 
goods on credit terms or through clear- 
ing agreements continued. Quantities of 
Argentine and Canadian wheat were 
made available by an arrangement with 
the British Government. An agreement 
was reached with Argentina for the ex- 
tension of a credit for corn and 120,000 
bales of cotton, and a proposal of the 
Argentine Government for a long-term 
credit of 160,000,000 Argentine pesos, 
which would facilitate the acquisition of 
additional foodstuffs, cotton, and other 
products was being studied by the Span- 
ish Government early in April. 

The character and volume of Ameri- 
can-Spanish trade was affected by con- 
ditions arising from the war as well as 
by the various arrangements entered into 
by Spain with other countries. Ameri- 
can cotton has been displaced by cotton 
from South American countries, and 
there were no arrivals of this commodity 
from the United States during the first 
quarter. On the other hand, Spain has 
turned to the United States for many 
materials which it normally purchases 
chiefly from European countries, such as 
certain types of fertilizers, chemicals, 
metals, and machinery. 

The greater diversity of the materials 
covered by the increased number of im- 
port permits granted on goods of Ameri- 
can origin appears to indicate that dollar 
exchange available during the quarter 
was greater than during the immediately 
preceding quarter, though it also re- 
flects a greater dependence on the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere for pri- 
mary materials. 


Agricultural Outlook Somewhat Better 
Than Last Year 


Government surveys indicate larger 
acreages in the southern Provinces, and 
trade circles report more extensive prep- 
aration of agricultural lands in other 
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parts of the country. Prospects of larger 
crops, however, are problematical, in view 
of the inability of planters to obtain ade- 
quate quantities of fertilizers. From the 
beginning of December to the end of 
March, only 220,000 tons of phosphate 
rock (largely from Algeria and French 
Morocco) were imported—as contrasted 
with a normal yearly consumption of 
1,000,000 tons of superphosphates. Pot- 
ash fertilizer requirements can be sup- 
plied from domestic production, but 
nitrogen fertilizers, which must be ob- 
tained abroad, have been imported in 
only about one-fourth of the normal 
quantity. Although additional quanti- 
ties have arrived (or are being imported) 
of Chile nitrates, sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of lime, and (from the United 
States) calcium cyanamide, agriculturists 
are reluctant to plant marginal lands 
that can only be made productive by the 
use of large quantities of fertilizers. An- 
other deterrent, especially affecting fruit 
growers, is the shortage of fungicides and 
insecticides. 


No official data on the acreage in grains 
this year have been made available, and 
figures used in trade circles vary so 
greatly that they are evidently little more 
than guesses. Nevertheless, it seems that 
the acreage in wheat will be larger than 
last year though below the average of 
more than 11,000,000 acres prevailing be- 
fore the civil war. It appears probable 
that barley and corn acreage, though still 
far short of normal, will also show a 
slight gain over 1940. 


Sugar-beet growers complain that sub- 
stantial quantities of imported fertilizer 
intended for their use have been diverted 
to rice growers, making it impossible to 
plant sufficient acreage to make Spain in- 
dependent of imported sugar. Reports 
from rice growers indicate that they have 
received more liberal treatment in the 
way of fertilizers and that somewhat 
more extensive acreages will be used for 
rice growing than in 1940. 

Heavy spring rains seriously damaged 
potato crops in southern Provinces, and 
some damage is also reported in the larger 
producing Provinces of the northwest; it 
is still anticipated, however, that total 
production will approximate the 170,000 
tons estimated to have been produced in 
the spring of 1940. At present a serious 
shortage of potatoes exists in many sec- 
tions, and in Madrid only small supplies 
are obtainable—priced at 10 to 14 cents 
per pound. 


The acreage in vineyards is being ex- 
panded, but there is grave fear that the 
shortage of copper sulphate will again 
severely affect productivity. The 1940-41 
orange crop is officially estimated at 
700,000 tons, of which about 250,000 tons 
have been sold to Germany and 800,000 
boxes (about 40,000 tons) to Great Brit- 
ain, with smaller quantities to Sweden 
and other North European countries. 
Neither Germany nor Great Britain, 
however, has been able to take deliveries 
of the quantities mentioned. 


(Continued on p. 258) 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Tires, Tubes, and Storage Bat- 
teries: Importation Subject to Establish- 
ment of Stocks of Used Articles——Impor- 
tation into Algeria of new pneumatic 
tires and tubes and new storage batteries, 
of any origin, was made subject to the 
establishment of stocks of similar used 
articles, by orders of February 11 and 18, 
1941, published in the Journal! Officiel of 
Algeria and effective February 14 and 25, 
respectively. These orders also prohibit 
the sale of new tires, tubes, and storage 
batteries unless an equivalent used article 
is turned over to the dealer. 

Licenses Required for Exportation and 
Reexrportation of Specified Articles —The 
exportation and reexportation of the fol- 
lowing articles from Algeria to any des- 
tination, including France, has been made 
subject to license: 

Sweet acorns and shelled or unshelled 
peanuts, by an order of December 31, 
1940, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on January 7, 1941; 

Crude and reclaimed rubber, rubber 
and artificial-rubber manufactures, and 
scrap, by an order of February 10, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria and effective February 14; 

Electric storage batteries and parts, 
and lead in ingots, bars, plates, filings, 
and scrap, by an order of February 17, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria and effective February 25; and 

Flours of wheat, spelt and meslin, ef- 
fective February 22, 1941, by an order of 
February 19, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria February 21. 

|The exportation of most of these articles 


to countries other than France has been sub- 
ject to license for some time.| 


Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Railway and Highway Oitl-Transport 
Capacity 61,408 Tons—In view of the 
importance which petroleum seems likely 
to assume as a substitute for coal, owing 
to the scarcity and high cost of the latter 
combustible, the Instituto de Estudios 
Economicos del Transporte has recently 
carried out an investigation to determine 
the facilities which the country possesses 
for the transportation of fuel oil. It finds 
that the total transport capacity of pe- 
troleum and its byproducts amounts to 
61,408 tons, of which 58,788 tons, or 95.7 
percent, are in the form of railway tank 
cars, and only 2,620 tons, or 4.3 percent, 
are provided by highway vehicles. Of the 


tank cars, 37,474 tons, or 63.7 percent, be- 
long to the privately owned railways and 
21,314 tons (36.3 percent) to the State 
lines. 

The transport capacity of the principal 
railways in tons is as follows: C. N. A. 
(State) Railway, 20,165; B. A. G. S. R., 
16,282; C. A. R., 6,972; B. A. P. R. 8,868; 
B. A. W. R., 2,519; C. C. R., 933; C. B. A., 
725. The transport capacity of any other 
railway is below 600 tons. 


Belgium 
Economic Conditions 


National Bank Bulletin Resumes 
Publication 


The National Bank of Belgium has re- 
sumed publication of its monthly Bulletin 
d’Information et de Documentation with 
the issue of January 1941, following a 9- 
month interruption since the issue of 
March 1940. For the time being, the 
Bulletin will be limited to the publication 
of such statistical data as are available— 
review and comment on the current eco- 
nomic situation and developments, as 
well as special studies, having been dis- 
continued. 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt at End of 1940—The total 
public debt on December 31, 1940, 
amounted to 74,393,000,000, francs, ac- 
cording to the National Bank’s Bulletin 
d'Information et de Documentation for 
January 1941. This amount includes 12,- 
843,000,000 francs of 1914-18 war debts 
and 3,059,000,000 francs representing the 
postal checking accounts. Excluding 
these two items, the public debt amount- 
ed to 58,491,000,000 francs, compared 
with 46,254,000,000 on December 31, 1939. 
The major changes in the composition 
of the debt during 1940 were an increase 
of 11,296,000,000 in the internal short- 
term debt (ess than 1 year), which ac- 
counts for most of the total increase, and 
an increase of 882,000,000 in the internal 
funded debt. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Brown sugar: Import duty reduced.— 
The Bolivian import duty on brown and 
partially refined sugar was reduced from 
7 bolivianos per 100 gross kilograms, plus 
the surcharge for exchange depreciation, 
to 2 percent ad valorem, without sur- 
charge, by an executive decree of April 1, 
1941. This action is taken for the de- 
clared purpose of discouraging specula- 


tion in brown sugar and making it more 
easily available for consumption. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 
Power Development 


A large potential supply of water power 
is present in Brazil, though the country 
is notably lacking in adequate supplies of 
natural fuels such as petroleum and coal. 
It is officially believed that Brazil’s poten- 
tial hydraulic power is greater than 
50,000,000 horsepower; the present esti- 
mate is 19,516,750 horsepower. Electrical 
power developments have been rapid since 
the beginning of the present century. In 
1900 only 16 cities in the entire country 
were served by electrical energy. This 
was increased to 431 in 1920 and 1,536 in 
1930. In 1940, 2,179 cities, towns, and 
villages were similarly served. 

Accurate figures showing the power 
generated or consumed are not obtain- 
able. An official source, however, esti- 
mates the power consumed in Brazil in 
1938 at 2,400,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
This estimate is based on actual supply- 
ing of 1,462,587,889 kilowatt-hours by the 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo Light & 
Power Co. and 458,877,800 kilowatt-hours 
furnished by the plants controlled by the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. The same 
source reports that the city of Rio de Ja- 
neiro and the State of Sao Paulo are the 
largest consuming centers. In 1937 the 
former consumed 471,949,000 kilowatt- 
hours and the latter 1,318,966,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. The consumption of the city 
of Rio de Janeiro in 1938 was 533,343,000 
kilowatt-hours, of which 371,864,000 were 
consumed by private sources—106,565,000 
for light and 265,299,000 for power—and 
161,479,000 kilowatt-hours were con- 
sumed by public agencies—45,832,000 for 
light and 161,479,000 for power. 

The central district of Brazil, compris- 
ing the States of Sao Paulo, Minas 
Geraes, and Rio de Janeiro and the Fed- 
eral District (city of Rio de Janeiro) , has 
the largest electrical development, from 
the point of view both of number of lo- 
calities served and of energy consumed. 
This district contains about 60 percent 
of the localities served and 80 percent of 
the generating capacity of power plants 
in the country. 

On January 1, 1940, there were 1,375 
generating plants operating in Brazil, 
with a capacity of 1,044,738 kilowatts. Of 
these, 637 are thermal (capacity 160,168 
kilowatts), 671 hydroelectric (capacity 
859,933 kilowatts) , and 67 private hydro- 
electric plants of more than 50 kilowatts 
power (capacity 24,637 kilowatts). 
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Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The pronounced 
weakness of the exchange market (so far 
as banks other than the Bank of Brazil 
are concerned) following the disappear- 
ance of coffee bills was relieved somewhat 
during the latter part of the week ended 
April 19 by increased offerings of ex- 
change from cotton exports. Both de- 
mand and supply continue at a low ebb 
in the exchange market. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Silkworm Breeding and Silk-Spinning 
Industry to Be Granted Government 
Aid.—The Department of Agriculture of 
Brazil has been authorized by the Presi- 
dent to formulate a plan each year, to 
become effective upon approval by the 
President, providing for subsidies to nat- 
ural silk-spinning industries and for fi- 
nancial aid to sericulturists—by pro- 
visions of Brazilian decree-law 3148 of 
March 26, promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial of March 28, 1941. 

Use of Cotton Instead of Jute Wrap- 
pings for Packing Cotton To Be Re- 
quired.—The use of cotton instead of 
jute wrappings for packing cotton will 
be made obligatory and a time limit of 
1 year is established for effecting this 
change, according to an announcement 
of the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture 
of April 1, promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial April 2, 1941. The purpose of 
this requirement is to stimulate further 
the use of domestically produced cotton. 

Bananas: Export Standards and Fees 
Established.—Regulations have been es- 
tablished to govern grading and classi- 
fication standards and export packing 
of bananas, by a decree (No. 7063) of 
April 4, 1941, promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial of April 7, 1941, Rio de Janeiro. 
The decree also establishes a fee of one- 
fourth of 1 percent of the average offi- 
cial value of the product during the pre- 
vious year as a charge for inspection of 
exports of bananas. 


Transport and Communication 


Sorocabana Railway Electrification to 
be Completed in 2 Years.—Electrification 
of the Sorocabana Railway, owned by 
Sao Paulo State, will be completed within 
2 years, according to the Secretary of 
Railways in an interview granted to the 
local press following the recent signing 
of the guaranty of the State of Sao Paulo 
to the Bank of Brazil—which was the 
final step necessary to complete the 
financial transaction. He pointed out 
that the project will not cost the State a 
cent, as it will be paid for with the sav- 
ings in operating costs over a period of 
12 years. 

A Sao Paulo decree of August 11, 1939, 
authorized the work and its financing. 
Bids were requested for the construction 
work in September 1939 and opened on 
February 29, 1940. Four firms entered 
bids—namely, an Italian combine, two 
English concerns, and the Electrical Ex- 
port Corporation and the “Companhia de 
Mineracio e Metalurgia Brazil,” which 
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are controlled by American interests. 
The American bid was accepted, and a 
contract was signed for the work on Oc- 
tober 12, 1940, because of “evident ad- 
vantages of a technical nature and a 
more perfect adaptation to the needs of 
the service to be electrified,” according to 
the Secretary of Railways. 

Increasing cost of coal and wood now 
used as fuel by the locomotives made 
electrification advisable at this time. 
Coal has increased in price 67 percent 
and wood 27 percent during the past 16 
years. Consumption of fuel by the rail- 
way in 1937 was 1,296,000 cubic meters 
of wood, 20,200 tons of imported and 
4,700 tons of domestic coal; in 1938, 
1,590,000 cubic meters of wood, 60,000 
tons of imported and 15,400 tons of do- 
mestic coal. Cost of this fuel was 27,400 
contos in 1937 and 33,000 contos in 1938. 


British North 


Borneo 


Economic Conditions 


The total foreign trade of British 
North Borneo during 1940 amounted to 
$$30,248,921, compared with S$19,953,264 
in 1939. Exports amounted to S$20,270,- 
502, an increase of 33 percent compared 
with 1939. Total imports in 1940 were 
valued at S$9,978,419, an increase of 53.5 
percent over the preceding year. 

Of the exports, rubber accounted for 
71.2 percent of the total exports. Other 
commodities exported during 1940 were 
timber, cutch, hemp, fish, tobacco, fire- 
wood, and copra. The most important 
imports as to value were rice, textiles and 
apparel, provisions, ironware, and metal- 
ware. (The average value of the Straits 
Settlements dollar for 1940 was $0.46979 
U. S. currency.) 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Monopoly Control of Corn Amplified to 
Include Domestic Trade.—The Bulgarian 
Government has continued the central- 
ized control of exports of corn, exercised 
by the State Grain Monopoly, in effect 
for the 1940 crop, and has extended this 
control, effective March 10, 1941, to in- 
clude the domestic corn trade, according 
to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
March 18, 1941. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 28, 1940, for an announcement con- 
cerning Monopoly control of Bulgarian corn 
exports. | 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Open General License Granted for Im- 
ports from the Belgian Congo.—An open 
general import license has been granted 
by the Government of Burma for goods 
manufactured or produced in the Belgian 
Congo, by an order of February 13, pub- 
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lished in the Burma Gazette of February 
15, 1941. 

[Import licenses are required for 70 cate. 
gories of goods imported into Burma from 
non-Empire sources generally and from Hong 
Kong. ] 

X-Ray Apparatus and Parts: Exporta- 
tion Made Subject to License——Exporta- 
tion from Burma of X-ray apparatus and 
parts, including tubes, has been made 
subject to license, by a notice of Febru- 
ary 5, published in the Burma Gazette of 
February 8, 1941. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


In addition to the changes in com- 
modity taxes (see below), the Canadian 
budget provides also for heavy increases 
in direct taxation. Income-tax rates are 
raised sharply, as well as the supple- 
mentary National Defense tax which was 
established last year. In connection with 
the increased Federal income levy, the 
Government has proposed that the Prov- 
inces withdraw from this field, to elim- 
inate inequalities arising from concur- 
rent Provincial taxation, and, in lieu of 
this income, has offered to pay the Proy- 
inces for the duration of the war either 
the amount which Provincial income 
taxes yielded in 1940 or the cost of Pro- 
vincial debt service in the 1940 fiscal year. 
For the first time the Dominion will levy 
an inheritance tax. 

An item of special interest to American 
investors in the budget is the proposal to 
raise the tax on dividends, interest, roy- 
alties, etc., paid to nonresidents, from 5 
to 15 percent. 

The new or increased taxes (includ- 
ing the commodity taxes) are expected to 
realize $250,000,000 (Canadian) addi- 
tional revenue in the fiscal year. Includ- 
ing this sum, total revenue on all ac- 
counts is expected to reach the extraor- 
dinarily high figure of $1,650,000,000. 
Although this is an unprecedented re- 
turn—nearly twice the revenue in the 
year ended March 31 last—it may fall as 
much as a billion dollars short of total 
expenditures. Excluding the sums re- 
quired for trade financing, under war 
conditions, the outgo during the current 
year is figured at $1,768,000,000, but it 
may be necessary to add from $800,000,- 
000 to $900,000,000 to this to cover ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom which that 
country needs but cannot find the ex- 
change to pay for, in the present ab- 
normal circumstances. Expenditures, 
then, are counted at a probable $2,650,- 
000,000—and the deficit to be covered by 
public borrowing at a billion dollars. 

A further analysis of the budget on 
the basis of more complete information 
will appear in an early issue. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Budget Proposals Grant Broad Tariff 
Concessions to British Goods, With Minor 
Changes on United States Goods, and 
New or Increased Taxes.—The budget 
proposals presented to Parliament on 
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April 29, 1941, by the Minister of Finance, 
provisionally effective April 30, grant 
duty-free entry, discounts of 25 or 50 
percent, or reduced basic rates for many 
British goods, under the War Exchange 
Conservation Act, make minor changes 
on United States products, and provide 
for new or increased excise or other taxes, 
according to an announcement by the 
Canadian Government on April 29, Ot- 
tawa. Changes provided are as follows: 

FREE ENTRY OR REDUCED RATES UNDER 
BRITISH PREFERENTIAL TARIFF: Cellophane, 
bathroom fixtures, earthenware, glass 
manufactures not specified, nickel-plated 
ware, and needles will enter free of duty. 
The discount of 25 percent on the British 
preferential rates applies to woolen and 
worsted yarns, warps, fabrics and cloth- 
ing, boots, and shoes, while the 50 percent 
discount applies to fabrics and articles 
of linen, jute, hemp, and mized fabrics, 
oilcloth and linoleum, carpets, rugs and 
carpeting, as well as to almost all other 
dutiable items in groups I and V—XI, in- 
clusive, in the Canadian tariff schedule. 
These groups cover paper products, chem- 
icals, drugs, oils and paints, earths, 
earthenware and stoneware, metals, 
wood, textiles, and manufactures of such 
products, and miscellaneous articles. 

The specific tariff changes, which af- 
fect about 22 items, are minor in char- 
acter and represent a very small volume 
of trade, but the net result of the pro- 
posals will be that practically all imports 
from the United Kingdom will be free of 
duty, or subject to British preferential 
rates, less a discount of 50 or 25 percent. 
These discounts, however, are in lieu of 
and not in addition to the discount of 
10 percent which has heretofore applied 
to many products entering Canada direct 
from British sources into a sea, lake, or 
river port of Canada, where the regular 
duty was more than 15 percent ad va- 
lorem (with a few exceptions). The 
changes in the rates on United Kingdom 
goods are not expected to increase im- 
ports significantly, but were suggested 
by the Canadian Government to facilitate 
importation of “whatever goods, under 
changing circumstances, the United 
Kingdom wishes to export.” 

CHANGES UNDER INTERMEDIATE TARIFF: 
A new item (655b) provides for a duty 
of 20 percent ad valorem under the inter- 
mediate tariff, to apply to crayons of 
chalk-like material, colored or not, which 
is a reduction from 35 percent. Previ- 
ously the 20-percent rate applied only to 
crayons of chalk, under the Canada- 
United States Trade Agreement. On tire 
fabrics of rayon the intermediate rate is 
increased from 15 percent ad valorem to 
1742 percent plus 3'2 cents per pound. 

Other reductions under the intermedi- 
ate tariff, as well as the British prefer- 
ential tariff, affect film wrapping paper, 
inedible gelatin, kyanite, strings for mu- 
sical instruments, nickel rods for spark- 
plug electrodes, oven thermostats and 
lighters, materials for combating pests, 
machinery for making fruit and vege- 
table boxes, mdchinery of a kind not 
made in Canada for use in gas- and oil- 
well drilling, juvenile construction sets of 
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rubber, cashew-nut- shell oil, spoon 
blanks, and wire-drawing dies. 

INCREASES IN TAXES UNDER SPECIAL WAR 
REVENUE Act: There was no change in 
the rate of the 8-percent sales tax, ap- 
plying to both imported and Canadian 
goods, but building materials, previously 
exempted, are now made subject to the 
tax. This will affect all building mate- 
rials, such as bricks, cement, lumber, 
wallpaper, paints, and varnishes. 

Excise taxes under this act, applying 
to imports and Canadian goods, have 
been increased as follows: The tax on 
automobiles valued at $900 or less, from 
20 percent to 25 percent ad valorem; the 
tax on sugar, from 1 cent to 2 cents per 
pound; on glucose, from %2 cent to 1 
cent per pound; on carbonic acid gas, 
from which soft drinks are made, from 
5 cents to 25 cents per pound; cosmetics 
and toilet preparations, from 10 to 25 
percent; pocket lighters, from 20 to 25 
percent, and on combination lighters and 
cases, from 10 to 25 percent; and paper 
cigarette tubes, from 5 to 10 cents per 
100. 

INCREASES IN TAXES UNDER THE EXCISE 
Act: The excise taxes under this act 
have been increased from 30 cents to 35 
cents per Imperial gallon on all Canadian 
beer or malt liquor brewed in whole or 
in part from any substance other than 
malt, and on all imported beer, from 7 
cents to 12 cents per Imperial gallon; 
the tax on malt, both imported and do- 
mestic, from 10 cents to 12 cents per 
pound; on Canadian malt syrup, from 15 
to 18 cents per pound, and On imported 
malt syrup, from 25 cents to 30 cents 
per pound. 

The excise tax on playing cards, both 
imported and domestic, has been in- 
creased from 10 cents to 15 cents per 
pack; on ordinary wines containing not 
more than 40 percent of proof spirit, the 
tax has been increased from 15 cents to 
40 cents per Imperial gallon, and on 
champagne and all other sparkling wines 
the tax is increased from $1.50 to $2 per 
Imperial gallon. 

New Taxes: A new Federal tax of 3 
cents per Imperial gallon is imposed on 
gasoline imported or produced in Can- 
ada, in order to conserve dollar exchange 
and curtail civilian expenditures. 

Importation of Several Additional 
Products Prohibited; Vegetable Oils Ad- 
mitted on Decreasing Scale Only Under 
Special License.—Black tea, games, puz- 
zles, mirror frames, and woven fabrics 
with cut pile, whether or not coated or 
impregnated, wholly or in part of silk or 
artificial silk, but not containing wool, 
not otherwise provided for, are prohibited 
from importation into Canada from non- 
sterling-area countries, and vegetable 
oils are added to the list of goods ad- 
mitted only under license on a diminish- 
ing scale, under amendments to the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, effective pro- 
visionally from April 30, 1941. 

Orange Juice, Lemon Juice, and Indus- 
trial Diamonds Removed from List of 
Prohibited Imports—The Minister of 
National Revenue has removed orange 
juice, lemon juice, and industrial dia- 
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monds from the list of goods prohibited 
from importation into Canada under 
Part One of Schedule One of the War 
Exchange Conservation Act of 1940, ac- 
cording to two notices dated April 21, 
1941, published in the Canada Gazette of 
April 26, Ottawa. 

Items ex 152 and 648—a on the pro- 
hibited list will now read as follows: 

Ex 152. Lime juice, fruit syrups, and fruit 
juices, w. o. p. (but not including orange 
juice, lemon juice, or grapefruit juice). 

648-a.—Diamonds, unset (but not to in- 
clude industrial diamonds). 

Customs Treatment of Imports from 
Yugoslavia. —Yugoslavia (the Serb, Croat, 
and Slovene Kingdom) is considered en- 
emy territory, effective April 15, 1941, 
under the Canadian Trading with the 
Enemy Regulations, according to Cana- 
dian Customs Memorandum W M No. 1 
(Second Revision), supplement No. 8, of 
April 22, Ottawa. 


The Canadian Commissioner of Cus- 
toms has instructed collectors to inform 
all importers having goods from Yugo- 
slavia at Canadian customs ports that 
such goods will not be delivered until 
importers have applied for and obtained 
a release from the Custodian, Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State. 

Goods originating in Yugoslavia which 
are in Canada or actually in transit to 
Canada before April 15 may be entered 
at treaty rates when released by the 
Custodian. 


All Special Export Permits to be Issued 
by Export Permit Branch, Department 
of Trade and Commerce—An Export 
Permit Branch has been established in 
the Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce, effective from May 10, 1941, 
which will issue export permits for all 
products for which such permits are re- 
quired, according to an order in council 
of April 8, published in the Canada Ga- 
zette of April 26, Ottawa. 

Previously the issuance of export per- 
mits was under the control of the Cana- 
dian Departments of Agriculture, Fish- 
eries, Labor, Munitions and Supply, Na- 
tional Revenue, and Trade and Com- 
merce, but in order to coordinate the 
policies and information in relation to 
the exportation of goods to destinations 
from which they might be transshipped 
to territories under enemy occupation or 
control the Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, with the concurrence of 
the Ministers of the above departments 
and upon the advice of the Advisory 
Committee on Economic Policy, recom- 
mended the centralization of control over 
the granting of export permits in one 
agency. 

The new order affects exports of speci- 
fied agricultural and vegetable products; 
animals and animal products; fibers, ter- 
tiles and textile products; wood, wood 
products, and paper; iron and its prod- 
ucts; machine tools and allied products; 
nonferrous metals and products; non- 
metallic minerals and products; chemi- 
cals and allied products; miscellaneous 
articles, and arms, ammunition, imple: 
ments or munitions of war. 
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Ceylon 


Transport and Communication 


Shipment of Freight to India Facili- 
taited——To cope with the increasing vol- 
ume of freight traffic on the railway be- 
tween India and Ceylon, due to the delays 
and uncertainties of sea transport at 
present, a special freight-train service is 
to be inaugurated between Colombo and 
South India and, in connection with it, 
a special steamer service between Talai- 
mannar pier and Dhanuskodi. It has 
been estimated that the increased revenue 
from the expeditious conveyance of con- 
signments will be more than sufficient to 
offset the expense of operating the special 


service. 
Chile 
Economic Conditions 


Aided by a prolonged summer and brisk 
Easter buying, business activity in Chile 
maintained a high tempo throughout the 
first 3 weeks of April. Unseasonally 
warm weather facilitated the sale for im- 
mediate use or consumption of remnant 
and broken lots of retail and department- 
store goods which under less favorable 
circumstances would have remained in 
inventory until next spring. In the 
wholesale and import trades, sales con- 
tinued at a very satisfactory level. 

Merchants were not overly optimistic 
about the future, fearing difficulty and 
delays in the filling of American orders, 
for one reason or another. Whereas a 
year ago inventories of imported goods 
were large, stocks in April were generally 
on the low side, and replacement buying 
within the limitations of import and ex- 
change control was heavy. 


Commodity Sales 


Machinery dealers reported a steady 
influx of orders for both light and heavy 
equipment for industries and mining. 
General hardware sold well, with hand 
tools accounting for a somewhat larger- 
than-normal percentage of total sales. 
There was a strong demand for iron and 
steel products, which, in a number of in- 
stances, was covered only in part because 
of depleted supplies. Farm implements 
and machinery sold well during the 
month, usually a slack period in this par- 
ticular trade. Office supplies and equip- 
ment, drugs, chemicals. and toiletries 
moved easily. Construction material and 
electrical supplies were extensively pur- 
chased, and there was a brisk turn-over 
in tires and tubes. A minimum of sales 
resistance was encountered in the mar- 
keting of automobiles and radio receiving 
sets. 


Agriculture 


The harvesting of practically all crops, 
with the exception of potatoes, has been 
completed, and agricultural activity was 
chiefly in the sale of farm products. A 
heavy volume of transactions was re- 
ported in wheat, barley, oats, corn, and 
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beans, all for domestic consumption. Ex- 
port interest in agricultural commodities 
was irregular and subordinated to ocean 
freight space availables. However, a 
shipment of 3,700 tons of wheat moved 
out to Peru, and other commitments were 
made, covering the near future, for ex- 
port of oats, beans, lentils, and peas. 
Small amounts of wool were still being 
offered in central Chile, but in the Con- 
cepcion-Temuco area none was in evi- 
dence—an indication that the season’s 
entire clip has been disposed of. 

Farm commodity prices were down 
slightly as compared with March, but 
they averaged higher than in April a year 
ago. Livestock prices also were lower in 
April but still were attractive. Although 
further consideration was given to the 
marketing problem which has arisen in 
connection with frozen mutton—form- 
erly shipped almost entirely to Great 
Britain—no definite plans were evolved 
for channeling this product into domestic 
consumption. 


Construction and Industrial Activity 


Government and private construction 
activities were maintained at high levels 
during April. Much of the construction 
consisted of low-cost dwellings, in which 
field the Popular Housing Bank proposed 
further extensive operations. A 50,000.- 
000-peso loan is being sought from the 
National Savings Bank to finance a pro- 
gram of workers’ garden homes. Steps 
were taken during the month to acceler- 
ate work on railway lines under con- 
struction, and discussions of the possi- 
bility of building a subway in Santiago, 
at an estimated cost of 300,000,000 pesos, 
were revived. Steps were immediately 
taken to rebuild a section of the city 
of Curico where, on April 18, fire destroy- 
ed and damaged structures and caused 
other losses, totaling, according to early 
estimates, 10,000,000 pesos. 

Incomplete information on industrial 
operations indicated that the principal 
manufacturing and fabricating establish- 
ments continued producing at or near 
capacity and that goods were moving 
steadily into consumption. While this 
situation was momentarily satisfactory, 
plant owners and managers were deep- 
ly concerned over their rapidly declining 
stocks of raw and semiraw materials. It 
was asserted that some factories might 
find it necessary either to shut down or to 
curtail activity at the end of the next 60 
days if they fail to receive from abroad 
materials already on order. 


Mining 


The larger copper mines and the ni- 
trate companies continued producing at 
a normal rate, but labor troubles beset 
the coal-mine operators. On April 15 the 
Government announced a probable coal 
shortage of 200,000 tons during 1941 and 
moved, through several agencies, to 
forestall the anticipated deficiency. One 
of the expedients adopted was the sus- 
pension of numerous train schedules. A 
loan of 5,000,000 pesos to the Punitaqui 
Mining Co. was authorized by the Fo- 
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mento Corporation early in the month to 
finance a plant for recovering mercury, 
The same institution also granted the 
Mining Bank a 500,000-peso credit for 
the purchase of manganese from small 
producers. 


Credits and Collections 


Domestic collections continued easy. 
The demand for credit in connection with 
purely domestic operations receded mod- 
erately, but there was an increased call 
for commercial dollar credits to finance 
imports. The volume of foreign collec- 
tions handled by the banks continued to 
register a downward trend. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Chief feature of 
the foreign-exchange situation between 
March 26 and April 12 was a decrease 
of the average delay involved in secur- 
ing dollar export-draft exchange, 
Whereas in February and throughout 
the major part of March the delay in 
obtaining this type of cover for the 
payment of jmports averaged from 5 
to 6 weeks, during the period mentioned 
the average delay was from 4 to 5 weeks. 
In explanation of this improvement it 
was stated that, on the one hand, export- 
draft availabilities lately have registered 
a slight increase, while on the other hand 
there has been a slight decline in the 
number of foreign bills in dollars re- 
ceived by the banks for collection at the 
export-draft rate. 

The supply of “D. P.” dollars ‘gold, 
mining and free) was more than suffi- 
cient to satisfy requirements, and they 
were obtainable for the payment of im- 
ports without delay. 

Gold Cover Requirement Eliminated.— 
In its annual report for 1940 to the 
Superintendent of Banks, the Banco 
Central draws attention to the fact that 
Law No. 6824 of February 15, 1941, con- 
tains a vrovision, introduced by the Sen- 
ate, suspending, as long as notes are in- 
convertible, articles 83 to 87 of the Or- 
ganic Law of the Bank. 

he articles in question require a gold 
cover of 50 percent of total notes in cir- 
culation and deposits (with certain ex- 
ceptions). 

Thus the Banco Central is freed from 
any obligation to maintain a gold re- 
serve. Actually this means the legaliza- 
tion of the paper money regime and a 
complete break with the system of tying 
credit to gold holdings. 

Currency Distribution Causes Con- 
cern —In its annual report for 1940 the 
Central Bank discusses at some length 
the unusual distribution of bank notes as 
between the public and the commercial 
and savings banks. In 1940 an average 
of 74 percent of the circulating medium 
was in the hands of the public, com- 
pared with 70 percent in 1939 and about 
63 percent in the 4 years from 1935 to 
1938. 

Part of the increase, the Bank be- 
lieves, can be justified by the higher level 
of prices, the rest apparently being due 
to a preference by the public for bank 
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notes as compared with the use of bank 
accounts. This has subjected the banks 
to a cash drain larger than usual, and 
they have been forced to rediscount 
heavily with the Central Bank. 

One of the Santiago papers commented 
on the results of the public’s preference 
for notes on the supply of kank credit— 
pointing out that, since every peso on 
deposit in the banks means that 3 or 4 
pesos of additional credit are available, 
a decline in deposits tends to reduce cor- 
respondingly the amount of credit po- 
tentially available. 

National Defense Measures.—The 
Treasury and Defense Committees of the 
Senate, meeting together on April 4, de- 
cided to recommend a special appropria- 
tion of 3,000,000,000 pesos for national 
defense. This appropriation, larger than 
the total ordinary budget, is to be 
financed by internal and external loans. 
The lower house approved a similar ap- 
propriation the middle of 1940. 

Fomento Corporation Loans—In the 
week ended March 29, the Council of the 
Fomento Corporation met and agreed 
upon a number of small loans to mining 
and agricultural enterprises, in addition 
to the following more important meas- 
ures: (1) The establishment of a com- 
pany for supplying the mining industry 
(this is probably due to the subjection 
of many United States articles to export 
control) ; (2) a loan of 4,000,000 pesos to 
the Mining Credit Bank for the construc- 
tion of waterworks; (3) a loan of 1,400,- 
000 pesos to the National Agricultural 
Society for the construction of a hemp- 
processing plant. 

Finances of State Railways—On 
March 25 the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies began consideration 
of a Government proposal for the relief 
of the State Railways, whose financial 
situation has been acute. The Govern- 
ment’s program contemplates the follow- 
ing proposals: 

(1) To authorize the railways to dis- 
count bills with the Banco Central up to 
180,000,000 pesos for the purchase of ties, 
cement, coal, and other supplies in the 
country. 

(2) To authorize the railways to bor- 
row 250,000,000 pesos from the Banco 
Central, to be repaid within 10 years. 
The cash deficit of the enterprise 
amounts to this sum, while it is obligated 
to pay a further sum for equipment Tre- 
cently imported, bringing its current 
obligations up to 593,000,000 pesos. 

(3) To grant the institution a subsidy 
of 300,000,000 pesos in annual quotas of 
30,000,000 pesos each. This would be 
covered by surtaxes on coal and cement, 
and half the rentals from State iron-ore 
lands. 

(4) To release the institution from 
paying the State interest of 7 percent on 
its capital. 

(5) To oblige the Fomento Corpora- 
tion to take over the unprofitable 
“Servicio Maritimo de los FF. CC. del 
Estado” (steamship line). 

In presenting the bill, advocates for 
the Government pointed out that the 
railroad properties are worth 4,302,000,- 
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000 pesos as compared with debts of 593,- 
000,000 pesos. It is exploiting lines 
totaling 4,731 kilometers, and its income 
in 1940 was 520,000,000 pesos. When a 
commercial undertaking wishes to ex- 
pand its activities, it asks permission to 
issue more stock. The Government 
claims that the same reasoning should 
apply to the railways. 

One of the Santiago papers commented 
that the Government’s program would 
amount to increasing the fiduciary cir- 
culation from 1,400,000,000 to 1,809,000,- 
000 pesos. This, added to other possible 
increases resulting from the authoriza- 
ticn previously given to the Central Bank 
to grant additional rediscounts to the 
Caja de Crédito Agrario and the Nitrate 
and Iodine Sales Corporation, might 
mean a total increase in note circulation 
that would necessarily result in price 
inflation. The only permanent solution, 
the newspaper contends, is to revise rail- 
way rates, bringing them into harmony 
with the cost of the service rendered, and 
to permit the enterprise to base its wage 
rates on its economic possibilities. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


The eighth plenary session of the 
Kuomintang, or National People’s Party, 
at Chungking, in April, passed a series of 
resolutions relating to the economy of 
the Nationalist Government. Plans were 
proposed for the establishment of Gov- 
ernment monopolies for the sale of ciga- 
rettes, matches, salt, sugar, and other 
staples. The proposals are expected to 
be put into operation by October next 
as a preliminary move in enlarging the 
scope of Kuomintang-controlled econ- 
omy. The Ministry of Finance has been 
named chairman of the monopoly plan- 
ning committee. 


March Imports Decrease 


In unadjusted values, recorded mer- 
chandise imports into China during the 
month of March totaled a value of 
67,500,000 gold units, a decrease of 7.5 
percent compared with the previous 
month, but recorded exports of Chinese 
produce totaled a value of 208,100,000 
yuan, or an increase of 21 percent over 
February. Of imports from non-yen- 
bloc countries, the British Empire (in- 
cluding the transshipping port of Hong 
Kong) supplied 50 percent; the United 
States and the Philippines, 24 percent; 
the Netherlands Indies, 6 percent; Thai- 
land and Germany, 3 percent each. 

Of exports, adjusted to include Hong 
Kong transshipments, the British Empire 
and the United States, including the 
Philippines, each took 40 percent. The 
Netherlands Indies stood in third place 
with 6.5 percent. 

Of imports from  yen-bloc coun- 
tries, Japan supplied goods to the value 
of 42,500,000 yen, of which 73 percent 
entered North China ports. Exports to 
yen-bloc countries totaled a value of 32,- 
900,000 yen, of which 54 percent was 
shipped from Shanghai. 
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Exports to Yen-Bloc Countries Increase 


In adjusted values, United States cur- 
rency, recorded imports into North China 
ports from the non-yen-bloc countries 
totaled a value of $3,390,000; into Shang- 
hai, $12,462,000; into other Japanese- 
controlled ports in Central and South 
China, $200,000; and into Chinese-con- 
trolled ports, $11,196,000. Exports from 
North China ports during March totaled 
a value of US$2,370,000; from Shanghai, 
$8,042,000; from other Japanese-con- 
trolled ports, $80,000, and from the Chi- 
nese-controlled ports $2,150,000. 

Highlights in March trade were: Re- 
corded exports from Chinese-controlled 
ports showed little improvement, while 
imports into Chinese-controlled ports 
continued undiminished despite the 
coastal blockade. More significant, pos- 
sibly, than either was the fact that re- 
corded exports to the yen-bloc countries 
showed steady increases. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange.—Rates were com- 
paratively quiet during the week ended 
May 2, with no indications as to their 
trend in the near future. Chinese finan- 
cial circles are satisfied over the estab- 
lishment of the new stabilization fund, 
which has had a steadying effect upon 
the market, particularly as speculators 
have not learned of the official levels, if 
any for stabilization. Interbank spot 
sales on the morning of May 2 were at 
the rate of 1 yuan for US$0.05s5, with 
high during the week of US$0.05%4 and 
low of US$0.05%, with May delivery the 
same as spot. June delivery was #5 of 
a cent lower. Bank of Japan notes were 
lower at 1 yen for 2.10 yuan, and military 
scrip was quoted at 1 yen for 2.29 Chinese 
yuan. Hua Hsing notes were redeemable 
at the rate of 1 yen for 1.87 Chinese yuan, 
the same as last week. 

Tientsin Exchange.—On May 2, 1 yuan 
fapi was quoted at US$0.05;3;. Fapi 
was lower in relation to Federal Reserve 
Bank yuan by reason of a decree by 
North China authorities for effecting the 
further withdrawal of Chinese yuan from 
circulation in North China. Federal Re- 
serve Bank yuan 40 for 100 Chinese yuan 
was set as the rate for the retirement of 
the latter from the market. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


“B” Bonds of National Coffee Fund 
Authorized —The issuance of 3,000,000 
pesos of Class “B” bonds of the National 
Coffee Fund as of April 1, 1941, was au- 
thorized by Decree No. 538 of 1941. 

These bonds will bear interest at the 
rate of 4 percent per annum, payable 
quarterly, and will be amortized within 
3 years from the date of issuance. 

Servicing will be accomplished by the 
Bank of the Republic in accordance with 
a contract entered into between the Na- 
tional Government and the Bank as of 
January 8, 1941. 
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Costa Rica 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
rate on the uncontrolled market contin- 
ues to rise, and on April 19 the selling 
rate was 5.92 colones to the dollar. This 
rise is due to the delay between the re- 
quests for exchange and its authorization 
for mechandise under the “First Cate- 
gory” by the Exchange Control Board, 
which, in spite of large authorizations 
during the week ended April 19, is some- 
what slower than it has been. Further- 
more, merchants are continuing to place 
orders, with a view to the future shortage 
or rise in price in the United States, in 
excess of their usual orders at this time 
of year. Banks report, however, that a 
very small percentage of payments are 
being made in dollars purchased in the 
uncontrolled market. 


Cuba 
E _ Cc qiti 

At the close of April, Cuban sugar- 
grinding operations for this year’s crop 
were practically terminated, and com- 
mercial and financial activities showed 
signs of slackening. The peso exchange 
rate continued to advance during the 
month—this improvement, which started 
some weeks ago, probably being a reflec- 
tion of the heavy movement of Cuban 
sugar to the United States. Building 
construction was greater than in March. 

Import trade for February 1941 de- 
clined sOmewhat in value, having 
amounted to $8,938,067, as compared with 
$9,452,278 for January 1941 and $9,977,712 
for February 1940. Imports from the 
United States for these three comparable 
periods were $7,698,179, $8,093,326, and 
$6,969,929, respectively. Imports from 
Europe totaled only $400,480 in February 
1941, the smallest for any month since the 
outbreak of the war. In January 1941 
imports from Europe were valued at 
$481,450 and in February 1940 at $1,105,- 
844. Spain and the United Kingdom 
were the main European shippers to 
Cuba. 

Cuban exports during February 1941 
were valued at $12,072,394, compared 
with $11,746,477 in January 1941 and 
$12,226,348 in February 1940. Shipments 
to the United States amounted to $11,- 
444,039 in February 1941, compared with 
$10,904,296 in the preceding month and 
$9,771,381 in the corresponding month of 
1940. Exports to Europe, valued at only 
$184,788, were the lowest for any month 
since the war began and represented but 
1.5 percent of the value of total exports, 
as compared with 16.9 percent repre- 
sented by exports valued at $2,068,168 in 
February 1940. 


Sugar 


Exports of raw sugar for the period 
January 1 to March 15, 1941, totaled 
515,836 Spanish long tons, compared 
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with 452,738 during the corresponding 
period of 1940. Shipments to the United 
States for the corresponding 1941 period 
amounted to 502,660 Spanish long tons, 
as against 320,221 during the like 1940 
period. Exports of molasses and invert 
sirups during the first quarter of 1941 
amounted to 67,730,998 gallons, com- 
pared with 79,736,517 gallons during the 
first quarter of 1940. 

The stock of sugar on hand March 15, 
1941, aggregated 2,032,252 Spanish long 
tons, compared with 1,832,303 on hand 
on the same date in 1940. The produc- 
tion of raw sugar during the current crop 
year up to March 31, 1941, amounted to 
13,768.202 bags of 325 Spanish pounds 
each (1,997,633 Spanish long tons), com- 
pared with 15,670,424 bags (2,273,613 
tons) produced during the corresponding 
period of 1940. The average price of raw 
sugar in warehouse in Habana in March 
1941 was 1.381786 pesos per 100 pounds, 
compared with 1.519310 pesos per 100 
pounds during March 1940. 


Tobacco 


Cuban tobacco exports in March 1941 
were valued at $1,194,602, compared with 
$951,723 in the preceding month and 
$1.320,647 in the corresponding month of 
1940. Exports to the United States, 
which consisted almost entirely of 
stemmed leaf tobacco, totaled $941,102, 
against $835,828 in February and $708,- 
521 in March 1940. Exports of tobacco 
for the first quarter of 1941 amounted to 
$3,134,901, a decline of 7.7 percent from 
the $3,397,260 total exported in the first 
quarter of 1940. Exports to the United 
States during the quarter increased 22.4 
percent, having been valued at $2,609,- 
624, compared with $2,132,275 in the 
1940 quarter. 

The Spanish Government Tobacco 
Monopoly resumed purchases of Cuban 
tobacco products during March—exports 
to that country having consisted chiefly 
of 1,434,400 cigars, valued at $94,064. 
Larger shipments were made to Spain in 
April, including, according to report, up- 
wards of 1,000,000 cigars and more than 
600000 pounds of low-grade filler to- 
bacco. Nevertheless, exports to Spain, 
Cuba’s most important tobacco market 
after the United States, during the first 
4 months of 1941 will probably not 
amount to more than 30 percent of the 
shipments during the corresponding 
period of 1940. 


Vegetables and Fruits 


Shipments of fresh vegetables to the 
United States through the port of Ha- 
bana during April were considerably be- 
low those of April last year in practically 
every branch of the trade except pep- 
pers. The larger movement of peppers 
was made at satisfactory prices. Ship- 
ments of eggplant will approach the 
volume of last April, but exports of lima 
beans have been much lower because of 
rain damage to the crop. The outstand- 
ing feature of the fruit trade has been 
the heavy outward movement of pine- 
apples. Because the fruit was ready for 


shipment much earlier this year, exports 
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of pineapples during April were much 
greater than in April 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Use of Coloring Substances Simulating 
Egg Yolk in Food Products Prohibited.— 
The use of coloring substances simulat- 
ing egg yolk in confectionery, ices, pas- 
tries, and other food products for human 
consumption when egg yolk itself should 
be one of the normal ingredients of such 
food products is prohibited by Cuban 
presidential decree No. 993 of April 1, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Apri] 
10, 1941. 


Transport and Communication 


Coordinated Freight-Classification En- 
forcement Postponed—The Government 
has again postponed, until June 30, 1941, 
the enforcement of the coordinated 
freight classification and rate schedules 
applying to freight handled by public- 
service highway, railway, and coastwise 
carriers, as also the application of the 
regulations contained, providing traffic 
regulations for freight handled by motor 
truck and coastwise vessels, respectively. 


Ecuador 
Transport and Communication 


A Road Construction Contract Signed 
by Ecuador.—An American company re- 
cently signed a contract with Ecuador 
under terms that provide for the build- 
ing of about 420 kilometers (260 miles) 
of highways at a total cost of $900,000. 
The construction is being financed by 
part of the proceeds of a loan to the 
Ecuadoran Government by the United 
States Export-Import Bank. 

| NoTe.—It is understood that the construc- 


tion planned will be along the route of the 
Pan American Highway in Ecuador.] 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cork: Exports Prohibited.—Exporta- 
tion of cork has been prohibited by an 
order of March 2, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel, Cairo, of March 8. 

Provisional Most-Favored-Nation Com- 
mercial Agreement with United Kingdom 
Continued for Another Year.—The provi- 
sional most-favored-nation commercial 
agreement between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom, which was established by notes 
of June 5 and June 7, 1930, and extended 
annually since then by exchange of notes, 
has been renewed for a period of 1 year 
to expire on February 16, 1942, according 
to a decree published in the Journal 
Officiel, Cairo, March 13. 


Transport and Communication 


Transport Policy Outlined—The Min- 
ister of Communications, in stating the 
Government’s transport policy recently, 
said that his Ministry was making every 
effort to ensure adequate rail transport 
for passengers and freight. He added 
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that the policy of making improvements 
in the transport system may have been 
somewhat retarded but everyone would 
realize that it could not be otherwise, 
with factors changing so fast under pres- 
ent war conditions. 

The Anglo-Egyptian treaty obligations 
have necessitated, he stated, a mobiliza- 
tion of Egypt’s resources in rolling stock, 
fuel, and the railways’ staff. Despite the 
increase in prices of coal and other com- 
modities used by the railways, the Min- 
ister stated that his policy should not be 
one of budgetary concern alone. Trans- 
port cost, he stated, must remain within 
the reach of every class of the population 
of Egypt, as reasonable fares and freight 
rates meant more passengers and a great 
volume of trade. The Minister further 
stated that, to reduce operating expenses, 
the Egyptian State Railways had in some 
cases to replace coal by oil fuel. An im- 
portant number of locomotives had been 
converted to oi] burning, and a few more 
are in course of conversion. Cottonseed 
cake is also a suitable fuel, and experi- 
ments have been undertaken for its use in 
traction. Egypt will thus be able to make 
use of the large production of cottonseed 
cake, which under present difficult ship- 
ping conditions it has been found difficult 
to export. 

The Minister stated that, to relieve 
pressure on railways, a more liberal pol- 
icy had been adopted so far as motor 
busses and trucks are concerned. In the 
past, he said, the Egyptian State Railways 
were compelled to enforce certain re- 
strictions on motor transport, since, in 
his opinion, in some cases the competition 
to railways was very unfair. Some ve- 
hicles were unfit for use and endangered 
passengers’ lives or harmed agricultural 
roads. The Minister said, further, that 
since a proper control over road transport 
had been established licenses for busses 
and trucks are now issued more freely. 
Vehicles which were previously licensed 
to ply only in one or more Egyptian Prov- 
inces are now allowed to run on every 
road throughout the country. As a re- 
sult of this free circulation, a good serv- 
ice has been rendered to farmers and 
merchants alike, especially under war 
conditions. : 

As regards inland water transport, con- 
fined to the Nile River, the Minister of 
Communications pointed out that rail 
and road transport had not adversely 
affected or reduced the importance of in- 
land navigation. He said that inland 
navigation had increased to such an ex- 
tent that the Ministry considered it 
necessary to regulate it by means of a 
lew. It was hoped, he said, that the con- 
templated inland-navigation legislation 
which has already been submitted to Par- 
liament for ratification would prove a 
great help to this form of transportation. 

The Minister stated that in 1933 the 
Egyptian State Railways budget was sep- 
arated from the State budget in the con- 
viction that it was advisable to run 
railways on entirely commercial lines. In 
the 6 years during which the separation 
lasted, a proportion of 25 percent of the 
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gross receipts was paid to the Govern- 
ment as interest on the capital invested 
by the Government, estimated at £E36,- 
000,000. However, the remaining 75 per- 
cent of the total revenue was hardly 
sufficient, he stated, to meet ordinary 
expenditures and left practically nothing 
for new works. The balance had to be 
paid from the State Treasury, and sums 
thus paid were granted to the Egyptian 
State Railways as loans without interest. 
In 1939 the Egyptian State Railways re- 
turned to their former method of han- 
Cling their accounts, and the Egyptian 
State Railways’ budget was reincorpo- 
rated in the State budget as from the 
1940-41 fiscal year. The Minister stated 
that, as a result the Egyptian State 
Railways no longer had to give a certain 
percentage of its receipts, but excess of 
receipts over expenditures, including 
credits for new works, was paid to the 
Treasury. 

The current road policy covers the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Covering the banks of canals and 
drains into agricultural roads with a 
minimum width of 6 meters. 

2. Connecting isolated towns and vil- 
lages with the nearest agricultural roads. 

3. Widening main agricultural roads to 
8, 10, and 12 meters, according to the 
density of traffic. 

4. Widening main arterial roads to 12 
meters and surfacing the central 6 meters 
thereof with asphalt. 

The extent to which this policy would 
be executed, the Minister stated, would 
depend upon his Ministry’s budgetary 
means. It is believed that there will be 
some delay in putting this plan into ef- 
fect, due to the very heavy expenditure 
for national defense; but at the same 
time it is thought that, in view of the 
prime necessity of better communica- 
tions, a most serious effort will be made 
to find ways and means, despite the war 
emergency, of putting the plan into effect 
as soon as possible. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Little or no change was noted in the 
general economic situation in El Salva- 
dor during April. Trading, both domestic 
and foreign, was very light. In general, 
business conditions were about normal, 
and the usual stimulus in buying 
took place before and during Easter week. 
The 1940-41 coffee crop is only about 
650.000 bags, little more than El Sal- 
vador’s quota for shipment to the United 
States, and is now completely harvested 
and out of the hands of growers. Ex- 
porters probably hold about 100,000 bags 
yet to be sold abroad, and perhaps an- 
other 200,000 bags of the regulatory quota 
are held by the Government. 

The volume of commercial collections 
increased somewhat, and payments were 
reasonably prompt, since merchants had 
to have goods for the holiday trade. For- 
eign orders are still being limited to re- 
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placements, however, despite the falling 
off during the last few months of normal 
stocks and a slightly greater volume of 
orders. Some importers report difficul- 
ties in placing orders for iron and steel 
products for use in the building trades, 
as well as for other commodities. A rise 
in prices of cotton piece goods evoked 
considerable discussion in commercial 
circles. 

Domestic collections in the interior may 
still be regarded as restricted, though 
there has been some slight improvement. 
The bulk of foreign business continues on 
a Sight-draft basis. 

Ordinarily El Salvador grows cotton 
only to supply the local mills and has no 
export outlets of any importance. Dur- 
ing the past 2 years, however, crops have 
been large, and a sizable surplus has re- 
sulted. To handle this surplus, a Cot- 
ton Growers Cooperative Association has 
recently been formed, and all principal 
cotton planters have become members. 
Under this plan the cotton raised will be 
pooled and marketed through the Mort- 
gage Bank, a semigovernmental insti- 
tution, and it is hoped thus to maintain 
price levels. A permit to be issued by 
the Department of Agriculture is neces- 
sary before cotton plantings can be made, 
and it is possible that this system will be 
used, if necessary, to prevent any large 
excess production. 

A small harvest has had the effect of 
increasing the prices of corn, beans, and 
other basic food staples to very high 
levels. At present, however, no actual 
shortage is predicted. The sugar crop, 
as well as sugar prices, continue to be 
normal. 

Construction activity, both private and 
governmental, continues on a good scale. 
Work on the Government’s road-building 
program is being pushed as usual, to- 
gether with the erection of a large sus- 
pension bridge at the point where the 
Pan American Highway crosses the 
Lempa River. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Committee Established to 
Control Metal Exports—The establish- 
ment in Finland of an advisory and con- 
trol committee for exports of ores, metals, 
metal products and metal scrap, consist- 
ing of Government representatives and 
members appointed by the Government, 
has been authorized by a decree of 
February 20, 1941, published as No. 125 
of Finland’s Forfattningssamling on 
February 22, 1941, effective at once. 

The conclusion of export contracts and 
the issuance of export licenses for the 
products concerned will require prior 
authorization from this committee. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Marking-of-Origin Requirement Sus- 
pended for German Goods.—The French 
requirement for marking of origin of im- 
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ported goods, under the law of April 4, 
1932, has been suspended for the prod- 
ucts affected when imported from Ger- 
many or the German-occupied terri- 
tories, according to Nachrichten fiir Aus- 
senhandel, Berlin, March 10, 1941. 
Coffee: Colonial Export Standards 
Revised.—Standards of quality, grad- 
ing, packing, and labeling for coffee 
exported from French colonies were 
revised by a French decree of October 
29, 1940, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Martinique on January 25, 1941. 


[See ComMERCE REpPorTs of March 2, 1940, 
for announcement of previous standards. | 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Trans-Sahara Railway 
to Begin—The French Cabinet, meeting 
at Vichy, March 15, 1941, decided to 
construct the first 125-mile section of 
the long-proposed Trans-Sahara Rail- 
way, it is stated. 


French. 


Equatorial Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Relazration of Export Quality Stand- 
ards Authorized; To Apply Also in French 
Cameroun.—During the period of hostili- 
ties, the governors general of French 
Equatorial Africa and French Cameroun 
are authorized to suspend the operation 
of or revise the control of packing, grad- 
ing, and labeling of agricultural products 
exported from those colonies, by decree 
No. 31 of February 4, 1941, published in 
the Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa on February 15. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transit Tax on Goods Arriving by 
Land at Rabat and Pori-Lyautey.—aAll 
goods entering the customs zone of the 
ports of Rabat and Port-Lyautey by land 
were made subject to a transit tax, effec- 
tive February 1, 1941, by an order of 
January 16, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of the French Zone of Morocco, 
January 24. 

The amount of the transit tax is fixed 
at 2.50 francs per metric ton if the goods 
arrive by rail, and at 4 francs per metric 
ton if the goods arrive by land. These 
fees are to be increased by the surtax of 
one-fourth established by the “dahir” of 
August 16, 1938. 

A special “storage” tax on goods arriv- 
ing by land was also created by this order. 

Carob Beans: Exportation Pro- 
hibited.—Exportation of carob beans 
from the French Zone of Morocco was 
prohibited, effective January 7, 1941, by 
a residential order of January 6, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of the 
French Zone of Morocco, January 10. 

[Export licenses have been required for all 


products since September 29, 1939. See Com- 
MERCE Reports for December 16, 1939.] 
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Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


Assets in United States “Frozen.”— 
Property of Greece or any national 
thereof held in the United States on or 
after April 28, 1941, was brought under 
the provisions of the President’s Execu- 
tive Order No. 8389 of April 10, 1940, as 
amended by Executive Order No. 8746 of 
April 28, 1941. The Treasury Depart- 
ment also issued on April 28 an amend- 
ment to the Regulations of April 10, 1940, 
as amended. Reports with respect to 
Greek property situated in the United 
States must be filed by May 28, 1941. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


An earlier-than-usual seasonal lull in 
business activity was brought about by 
the filling of Guatemala’s coffee quota 
to the United States—thereby virtually 
marking the close of the 1940-41 coffee 
season. Easter holiday trade was re- 
ported as normal, however, and warm 
weather during April stimulated retail 
sales in summer items. On the import 
side, the difficulties of obtaining export 
licenses for iron and steel products in 
the United States are causing concern be- 
cause stocks of many affected materials 
are very low. 

Building construction throughout the 
country continues on a fairly active scale. 
Local credits continue somewhat re- 
stricted, and installment-sales payments 
are generally slow. Collections for the 
payment of imports are satisfactory. 
Winter tourist travel from the United 
States is reported to be about 20 percent 
ahead of last year. A regular service to 
Pacific ports of Guatemala has been in- 
augurated by the Siegfried Olsen Ship- 
ping Co., with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. The first boat calling at San Jose 
April 14. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports for March 1941 were valued at 
977,884 quetzales, compared with 1,188,- 
409 for the corresponding month of 1940 
and 1,014,345 for February 1941. Exports 
for March were valued at 1,564,925 quet- 
zales, compared with 1,975,996 in March 
1940 and 1,355,698 for February 1941. 
Exports of coffee from August 30, 1940, to 
April 17, 1941, reached 778,750 quintals 
(1 quintal=101.43 pounds), of which 
amount 755,762 quintals, or 97.04 per- 
cent, went to the United States. 


Construction 


Several suburban development projects 
are under way, and work is continuing 
satisfactorily on a number of Govern- 
ment buildings. Plans for the moderni- 
zation and development of the Atlantic 
port of Puerto Barrios, including the con- 
struction of a new customhouse at a cost 
of about $200,000, have been officially 
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announced, and work is expected to begin 
soon. 


Registration of Agents of Foreign Firms 


A presidential decree of March 29, 1941, 
requires all local commission agents and 
representatives of foreign firms to regis- 
ter with the Ministry of Finance the 
names and addresses of their principals, 
together with a description of the kind of 
business engaged in and other relevant 
details. This Ministry is charged with 
the keeping of this register and the en- 
forcement of the decree. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances——The Guate- 
malan national budget for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1941, and ending June 
30, 1942, has been submitted to the Na- 
tional Assembly and is approximately the 
same as that of the current 1940-41 fiscal 
year. Total revenues and expenditures 
are estimated at 10,223,120 quetzales each, 
compared with 10,258,470 quetzales for 
the current year. Actual receipts for the 
first 6 months of the 1940-41 year reached 
5,259,113 quetzales. 

Guatemalan import duties for March 
1941 amounted to 313,572 quetzales, 
against 339,890 for the corresponding 
month of 1940—a decline of 7.7 percent. 
Export duties for the month reached 
272,901 quetzales, an increase of 22,480 
over March 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


1941-42 Budget—The budget for 1941- 
42 estimates both revenues and expendi- 
tures at 10,223,000 quetzales. Chief items 
are (in thousands of quetzales): Reve- 
nues: National properties, 217; public 
services, 661: monopolies, 90; taxes, 
8,947; miscellaneous, 308. Expenditures: 
War, 1,900; Interior, 1,840; Public In- 
struction, 1,287; Finance, 1,171; Public 
Works, 1,077; Agriculture, 842; Public 
Debt Service, 838; all others, 1,268. 

Customs Revenues, March.—Import 
duties for March totaled 314,000 quet- 
zales and export duties 273,000 quetzales; 
comparative figures for March 1940 were, 
respectively, 340,000 and 250,000 quet- 
zales. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Printed Books, Magazines, Newspapers: 
Exemption from Documentary Require- 
ments and Payments of Consular Fees 
Limited to Imports Through Postal Chan- 
nels —The exemption from the payment 
of consular and other charges as well as 
from the regularly required documents, 
on shipments of printed books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc., which are ac- 
corded duty-free entry into Guatemala, 
is limited to imports of these articles 
through postal channels only, by a ruling 
of the Minister of Finance, announced in 
Guatemalan customs circular No. 475 of 
March 31, 1941. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 21, 1940, for announcement of the 
establishment of the above exemptions. | 
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India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licenses Required for Imports From 
Additional French Areas.—By the omis- 
sion of additional French territories from 
a revised Open General License No. III, 
issued in favor of imports into British 
India from certain areas of the French 
Empire and published in the Gazette of 
India for February 22, 1941, import li- 
censes are required for goods subject to 
import control in India when imported 
from any part of the French Empire 
other than the following territories: 
French Equatorial Africa, including Chad 
and Gaboon, French Cameroun, New 
Caledonia, French Oceania (Tahiti), and 
the French Administration of the Condo- 
minium of New Hebrides. 

The revised open general license covers 
all imports subject to license under the 
import control established May 20, 1940, 
with a few exceptions which include 
aluminum, dyes, raw manila hemp and 
sisal fibers. 

{Open General License No. III was orig- 
inally issued May 20, 1940, in favor of speci- 
fied imports from France and the French 
Colonial Empire. The license was amended 
July 20, 1940, to exclude imports from 
France, Corsica, Tunisia, Algeria, and the 
French Zone of Morocco. The revision pub- 
lished February 22, 1941, excludes imports 
from numerous additional French colonial 
areas, including French Indochina, French 


West Africa, Madagascar, Reunion, Marti- 
nique, and Quadeloupe. | 


Transport and Communication 


State Railway Surplus Highest Since 
1924.—A surplus for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1941, of 145,900,000 rupees is 
the highest attained any year since rail- 
way finances were separated from the 
Government account in 1924. 

The original estimates for the 1940—41 
year calculated gross traffic revenues as 
1,030,000,000 rupees. This is now being 
revised upward to 1,092,500,000 rupees— 
a figure higher than 1939-40 revenues by 
116,000,000 rupees. About 65,000,000 ru- 
pees of the increase is regarded as ac- 
cruing from the rate increases that went 
into effect March 1, 1940; the balance 
from an increase of 2'2 percent in the 
volume of freight traffic and of 8 per- 
cent in passenger traffic. The improve- 
ment in passenger traffic is commented 
on as evidence of increased prosperity 
among the masses during 1940, such that 
higher fares had literally no adverse ef- 
fect on travel. 

Estimates of expenditure for 1940-41 
allowed for a somewhat higher price 
level for commodities, but the price col- 
lapse which developed in India early in 
1940 resulted in considerable savings, to 
a total of about 5,000,000 rupees. This, 
however, is being earmarked for possible 
payment of “dearness allowances” to rail- 
way workers as the consequence of a 
recent investigation into living costs. 
Consequently there is only a modest 
increase from 666,400,000 to 667,100,000 
rupees in revised operating expenditures 
as compared with the original estimates, 
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representing the cost of moving heavier 
traffic, especially the freight traffic. It 
is stated that much of the increase in 
passenger traffic simply went to fill car- 
riages otherwise not fully occupied, with 
little increase in costs. 

The rise in gross revenues during 
1940-41 over the original estimates came 
to 62,500,000 rupees, whereas the inflation 
in expenditures was only 700,000 rupees. 
Interest charges were also somewhat less 
than anticipated, showing a saving of 
800,000 rupees. The net surplus for the 
year therefore showed an improvement 
of 63,000,000 rupees over the original 
estimates. 

In framing the budget for next year 
no changes of importance are proposed 
in rates or fares, but it is announced 
that the existing surcharge on coal is to 
be reduced by 5 percent during the 
months from April to October in order 
to encourage shipments during the slack 
season. The existing exemptions from 
the 1940 rate increases in favor of food 
grains and fodder will also be continued. 
The railway estimate of gross revenues 
at 1,082,500,000 rupees is somewhat lower 
than the one for the 1941 fiscal year. 

Operating expenditures for 1941-42 are 
raised nearly 22,000,000 rupees over the 
previous level, largely to take care of 
possible war allowances payable to rail- 
way labor. Otherwise there appears to 
be no expectation of any important 
change in operating costs, despite the 
probability that the price level in India 
will show a rise in 1941 as compared 
with 1940. With interest costs again 
estimated at a lower figure in the present 
year, the surplus for 1941—42 is calculated 
at 118,300,000 rupees. This will be ample, 
if realized, to take care of the contribu- 
tions of the railways to Government 
revenues, and to permit various adjust- 
ments in the reserves. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Economic Conditions 


Imports during 1940 totaled £46,798,- 
948, and exports, including reexports, 
£35,206,450, as compared with £43,412,488 
and £26,892,469 in 1939. The external 
trade in January 1941 was lower than in 
any month during the past year. 

Inability to obtain shipping space re- 
stricted imports in January 1941 to 
£2,893,293, whereas drastic regulations 
curtailing shipments of live animals, due 
to the existence of the foot-and-mouth 
disease, largely accounted for exports 
totaling only £2,241,331; the correspond- 
ing figures for January 1940 were 
£4,658,183 and £2,399,044. 


Transport and Communication 


Great Northern Railway Using Peat as 
Fuel.—An engine of the Great Northern 
Railway is reported to have travelled 
over the Dublin-Drogheda line recently 
using peat as fuel—machine cut from the 
bogs at Clonsast. This development was 
the result of a year’s experiment, and the 
locomotive tenders are now being altered 
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to carry the new fuel. The necessary 
modifications to locomotives are stated 
to be practically negligible. The com- 
pany’s chemical engineer considers that, 
given plenty of compressed turf, which 
has a water content of about 10 percent, 
compared with 3 to 4 percent in coal 
and 30 to 35 percent in the machine-cut 
unpressed turf, the Irish railways would 
find it a practicable fuel. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Probable expenditures of 96,000,000,000 
lire under the national budget for 1940- 
41 (fiscal year ending June 30) were an- 
nounced by the Italian Minister of Fi- 
nance during discussions regarding the 
budget for the coming fiscal year, and 
probable receipts were set at 31,000,000,- 
000 lire, leaving a deficit of 65,000,000,- 
000 lire. According to a press summary 
of the budget discussion, this new deficit 
follows a series of deficits totaling more 
than 82,000,000,000 lire in the past 6 
fiscal years, arising from actions in Africa 
and Spain and from military prepara- 
tion. (The lira has been quoted at about 
$0.0505 in recent months.) 

Increased expenditures during the cur- 
rent fiscal year have been met by re- 
sort to the issue of Treasury bonds, out 
of current accounts with various insti- 
tutions, and through advances made by 
the Bank of Italy. Recourse to advances 
by the issue bank was held to a mini- 
mum (about 5,000,000,000 iire, or one- 
tenth of the total cash requirements) in 
the first 9 months of Italy’s participa- 
tioa in the war. The February issue of 
Treasury bonds provided about 15,000,- 
000,000 lire in new cash. The remainder 
of the deficit has apparently been cov- 
ered by borrowings on current accounts 
from such institutions as the postal sav- 
ings system, the insurance institutes, and 
the Bank of Italy, and through the dis- 
counting hy Italian banks of orders of 
payment for the war. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


No recent developments in Japan war- 
rant any predictions of business improve- 
ment. Share prices advanced moder- 
ately during the week ended April 26, but 
gains were slight and transactions small. 
The money market was slightly stronger 
owing to month-end demands. 

The Ministry of Agriculture issued a 
proclamation April 21, effective the same 
date, enforcing regulations under the 
Silk Industry Control Law passed at the 
recent Diet session. The Japanese Silk 
Control Company, organized under this 
law, was to be inaugurated May 7 under 
the presidency of the chairman of the 
Japan Silk Reelers Federation. Silk 
production during March was reported 
at 7,524,000 pounds, a decline of about 
10 percent compared with February, 
while consumption was placed at 5,009,- 
000 pounds, an increase of 10 percent. 
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German-Japanese Trade Relations Con- 
sidered by German Economic Mission 


The German economic mission arrived 
at Tokyo April 26. Dr. Helmuth Wohl- 
tat, head of the mission, stated that the 
object of the visit was to study economic 
conditions in Japan and ascertain in 
what manner trade relations between 
Germany and Japan could be adjusted to 
the war situation. Loans and extension 
of credit will be studied in this connec- 
tion. The Soviet-Japan pact is inter- 
preted by some Japanese observers as a 
forerunner of better transportation ar- 
rangements for exchange of materials 
between Germany and Japan. 

The Price-Fixing Commission fixed 
maximum prices April 21 on several iron 
and steel items, including scrap iron. 
The price of second-class steel was re- 
duced 5 percent and of scrap or old steel 
plate by 4 percent. 


Shipping Shortage Retards Imports of 
Brazilian Cotton 


Press reports indicate that the Ministry 
of Commerce is considering chartering 
special freighters to facilitate imports of 
Brazilian cotton, which is reported pro- 
curable in large quantities and at low 
prices. The difficulty arises from the 
scarcity of ships. The Shipping Control 
Commission has reportedly decided to 
curtail by 40 percent during May the al- 
lotment of shipping bottoms to general 
cargoes, except steel materials, coal, iron 
ores, and other vital products. 

The major portion of existing water 
and steam power generation facilities has 
been turned over to the Japan Electric 
Generation Company in accordance with 
the recently revised Japan Electric Gen- 
eration Company law and the power- 
control ordinance on April 25. 


Commercial Controls Expanded or 
Modified 


In view of the changes in the foreign- 
trade situation engendered by the Euro- 
pean war, the present link system involv- 
ing raw-cotton imports and cotton- 
textile exports is scheduled for revision. 

Under an ordinance issued by the Min- 
istry of Commerce April 16, exports of 
sundry goods to Central and South Amer- 
ican countries, excluding Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Paraguay, but including the 
West Indies, have been placed under con- 
trol of the Exporters Association. The 
ordinance includes all commodities ex- 
cept certain grades of cotton yarn and 
cotton, silk, and rayon textiles. 

To strengthen enforcement of eco- 
nomic control over exports and Official 
prices, the Government is expected to 
promulgate shortly a new postal regula- 
tion subjecting to inspection all parcels 
received in post offices in Japan for de- 
livery in Manchuria and China. 

Press reports indicate that an elaborate 
system, designed to place all important 
national industries under emergency 
control in order to improve their effi- 
ciency and productive capacity, is now 
being planned by the Cabinet Planning 
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Board and is expected to be put in opera- 
tion during May. 

The revised foreign-exchange law re- 
duces the amount of currency that 
travelers can take to China and abroad, 
without permission, from 500 yen to 200 
yen, but leaves the amount taken to 
Manchuria unchanged at 500 yen. 

Asecond general survey of official com- 
modity prices throughout the country 
will be undertaken during May, accord- 
ing to the press. The aim is to find dis- 
parities in commodity prices and study 
effects of official prices on productive ca- 
pacity expansion, quality of commodi- 
ties, and distribution of materials. An- 
other object is to ascertain whether this 
system has caused a real rise in prices. 


Exchange and Finance 


National Bond Issues.—The Ministry 
of Finance announced the issuance on 
March 31 of 924,000,000 yen worth of 
bonds, bringing the total for the 1940-41 
fiscal year to 6,880,000,000 yen. Sub- 
tracting actual issues of 6,880,000,000 yen 
from total authorized issues for 1940-41, 
8,654,000,000 yen, leaves a carry-over for 
the 1941-42 fiscal year of 1,775,000,000 
yen. To this latter figure must be added 
977,000,000 yen worth of bonds to be 
floated under the third supplementary 
budget for 1940-41, giving a total carry- 
over for 1941-42 of 2,752,000,000 yen. 

Bond issues authorized in the 1941-42 
regular, supplementary, and special ac- 
count budgets total 17,574,000,000 yen. 
Adding the carry-over of 2,752,000,000 
yen, total authorized bond issues for 
1941-42 amount to 10,326,000,000 yen, a 
figure exceeding that of 1940-41 by 1,072,- 
000,000 yen. 

According to the Bank of Japan, total 
bond issues for the fourth quarter of the 
1940-41 fiscal year totalled 1,582,000,000 
yen. Of this amount, 721,000,000 yen 
was sold on the open market, 301,000,000 
yen was purchased by Government 
offices, 119,000,000 yen was sold at post 
offices, and 440,000,000 yen was pur- 
chased by the Deposits Bureau. 


Martinique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Construction Materials: Export Li- 
censes Required.—Special authorization 
from the Governor of Martinique is re- 
quired for the exportation of specified 
construction materials, by an order of 
January 20, 1941, regulating the use and 
sale of such materials, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Martinique January 
25. 

Imports From France Limited.—In the 
future, orders placed in France for food- 
stuffs, soap, metallurgical products, etc., 
destined for Martinique, must be ap- 
proved by the Service of Commercial 
Exchanges within the limit of imports 
in 1938, reduced to take account of ra- 
tioning in France—according to a notice 
to importers published in the Journal 
Officiel of Martinique February 8, 1941. 
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Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Non-Specified Manufactures of Casein 
and Similar Plastics: Import Duties In- 
creased.—Mexican import duties were 
increased and new tariff classifications 
were established on nonspecified manu- 
factures of casein, celluloid, and similar 
plastics by Mexican decree published in 
the Diario Oficial of April 21, effective 
May 1, 1941. The new rates of import 
duty range from 2.50 to 10 pesos per legal 
kilogram, depending upon weight. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Tax Exemptions for New 
Industries —An authorization granting a 
new industry for the manufacture of 
stearic acid an exemption from taxes of 
various kinds for 5 years appears in the 
Diario Oficial of April 11, 1941. The ex- 
emption commences 30 days after publi- 
cation of this resolution, excluding Sun- 
days and holidays, from the 5-year pe- 
riod. The individual manufacturer in 
this case is also authorized to import free 
of duty the machinery listed in the au- 
thorization, as well as 476,420 kilograms 
of raw materials necessary for his manu- 
facturing processes. The authorization 
grants the manufacturer 180 days from 
the date of authorization in which to 
begin operations. 

A similar exemption from taxation has 
been granted for the manufacture of 
boats for sporting purposes—as well as a 
third exemption for a period of 5 years 
for the manufacture of citric acid. (Mex- 
ican Diario Oficial, April 11 and April 12, 
1941.) 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Films: Reduction in 
Import Duties and Consular Fees Con- 
tinued for Another Year.—The 50-per- 
cent reduction in import duties and sup- 
plementary charges and in consular fees 
on imports of motion-picture films into 
Nicaragua has been extended for 1 year 
from January 13, 1941, by Nicaraguan 
presidential decree No. 54 of January 7, 
promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of 
January 10, 1941. 

[The regular rate of import duty on mo- 
tion-picture films is 1 gold cordoba per roll, 
plus a surtax of 3714 percent of the duty and 
an additional tax of 0.10 cordoba per roll. 


The regular consular fee is 5 percent of the 
“f. o. b. port of export” value.| 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Minimum Purchase Prices Established 
for Unhulled Rice, and Maximum Sales 
Prices Fixed for Processed Rice.—Guar- 
anteed minimum purchase prices have 
been established in Paraguay for un- 
hulled rice, and maximum sales prices 
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have been fixed for processed rice, by a 
decree (No. 5,119) of February 15, 1941, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1941, Asuncion. The minimum 
purchase prices set for unhulled Para- 
guayan rice in bags, in paper pesos per 
kilogram, are as follows: “Blue Rose,” 
first grade, 10; “Japanese,” first grade, 
9.50—with inferior grades subject to a 
proportional discount but not greater 
than 20 percent. The maximum whole- 
sale sales prices for processed rice, in 
paper pesos per kilogram, are as follows: 
“Glacé” rice, 24; “Special,” 23; “First,” 19. 
Glacé and Special rice may not contain 
more than 5 percent broken rice, while 
First may contain up to 30 percent broken 
rice. 

The Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
is authorized to set up a regime of con- 
trol of purchases of unhulled rice from 
the producers, and of the sale of proc- 
essed rice by the various mills. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum and Tin: Exportation Pro- 
hibited —Exportation of aluminum and 
tin, except when proceeding directly from 
mining operations, was prohibited by a 
decree published and effective April 4, 
1941. This measure was taken to assist 
domestic industries in obtaining neces- 
sary supplies of these materials. 


PhilippineIslands 


Economic Conditions 


Outstanding during recent weeks has 
been the marked increase in prices of 
major Philippine products. Copra prices 
recently touched the highest point since 
1939, while coconut oil and abaca quota- 
tions have shown substantial gains. 

Other indexes of economic conditions, 
however, reflect normal seasonal reces- 
sion, notably in building activity. Secur- 
ity prices are slightly lower, owing to the 
disturbed international situation, which 
also is causing uneasiness and uncer- 
tainty in many lines of business. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chicory and Coffee and Tea Substi- 
tutes: Consumption Tazes Doubled.— 
Consumption taxes on chicory and on 
other substitules for coffee and tea were 
doubled by an order of March 4, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial del Estado, 
Madrid, of March 6, 1941, and effective 
from the date of publication. 

Gunpowder and Cartridges: Consump- 
tion Taxes Increased.—Spanish con- 
sumption taxes on imported and domestic 
gunpowder, cartridges, cartridge cases, 
and fireworks were increased in most 
cases by 50 percent of the former rates by 
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an order of March 4, published in the 
Boletin Oficial del Estado, Madrid, of 
March 6, 1941, and effective from the 
date of publication. 


Spanish Morocco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Stamp Tax Promulgated.—A 
revised and consolidated Stamp Tax Law 
for the Spanish Zone of Morocco was 
promulgated by a “dahir” of February 6, 
published in the Official Gazette of that 
area February 10, 1941. The stamp tax 
applies, among other things, on all sorts 
of commercial documents. 


Syria and 
Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Shoes, Balls, and Rackets for Sports: 
Special Import Permit Required—The 
importation for consumption into Syria 
and Lebanon of specified sporting goods 
was made subject to prior authorization 
of the Direction General of Provisioning, 
in the form of a visa on the import decla- 
ration, by resolution No. 325 of October 
23, 1940, published in the Bulletin Offi- 
ciel of November 15, 1940, just received. 

The articles affected are: Leather 
shoes, for football and basketball, and 
articles for games of sport and skill, in 
particular balls and bladders for foot- 
balls and basketballs, and tennis rackets 
and balls. 

This resolution was issued in applica- 
tion of Order No. 225/LR of September 9, 
1939, submitting to prior authorization 
the entry into consumption of certain 
articles. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


Swedish foreign trade in March re- 
covered somewhat from the record low 
reached in February, exports increasing 
from 47,000,000 to 87,000,000 crowns, 
while imports rose from 178,000,000 to 
107,009,000 crowns. Exports for March 
1939 and 1940 totaled 138,600,000 and 
140,100,000 crowns, respectively, while 
imports during the same periods amount- 
ed to 190,900,000 and 149,500,000 crowns. 

Export prices as reflected by the price 
index have remained stable during the 
first quarter of 1941; the export index 
continued unchanged at 155 during 
March. Import prices, however, regis- 
tered a further rise, the index moving 
from 220 to 225 during the month. 
(Base: 1935=100.) 

The wholesale price index moved up- 
ward 4 points during March to 168, re- 
flecting a rise of 28 points from the same 
period a year ago and 59 points from 
March 1939. (Base; 1935=100.) 
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Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation Office To Be Estab- 
lished at Lisbon.—To reduce existing 
transportation difficulties, a transporta- 
tion office is to be established at Lisbon 
by the Swiss Government. This organi- 
zation, headed by a Federal Commis- 
sioner, will be charged with the task of 
facilitating and simplifying transit ship- 
ments to and from Switzerland. The 
Commissioner will have charge of the 
distribution of available transportation 
facilities and will conduct negotiations to 
this effect with the foreign authorities. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange—Permits covering 
all outstanding applications filed in 1940 
for dollar exchange, aggregating $674,- 
000, have been issued by the Istanbul 
Exchange Office. No permits have yet 
been granted on 1941 applications, which 
totaled $552,000 on April 25, 1941. 

Clearing Balances .Smaller.—Blocked 
funds in the Central State Bank of Tur- 
key on March 1, 1941, declined £T7,165,- 
485 (£T11,431,715 against £T18,597,200) 
as compared with February 1, 1941. The 
largest amount was due to Germany 
(£T5,952,315 against £T13,442,800 a 
month earlier); Sweden was next 
(£T1,968,200), followed by Belgium 
(£T667,900) , and Italy (£T661,200). 

Turkish funds blocked in other coun- 
tries totaled £T2,222,200, a slight drop 
from the previous month (£T2,321,200) — 
distributed among Rumania (£T893,800), 
Finland  (£T867,700), Switzerland 
(£T303,000), Norway (£T96,800), Lithu- 
ania (£T41,800), and Yugoslavia 
(£T19,100). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lucern Seed, Beans, and Cotton 
Waste: Exportation Prohibited.—Expor- 
tation of lucern seed and beans of all 
kinds has been prohibited by the Min- 
ister of Commerce, according to the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of 
February 21 and 26, 1941. 

Exportation of cotton waste was pro- 
hibited by an earlier order, according 
to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Ber- 
lin, October 3, 1940. 

Central Trade Bureau Established to 
Control Food-Supply Imports, Exports, 
and Trade—A Turkish Government 
corporation with authority to control the 
importation, exportation, purchase, and 
sale of all kinds of food supplies has been 
established by an ordinance published in 
the Official Gazette of February 18, 1941, 
effective immediately, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
March 10, 1941. 

Trade Bureau for Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Established.—A Turkish Trade Bu- 
reau for Agricultural Products, which is 
intended to protect the interests of pro- 
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ducers and consumers of wheat and 
other grains, and is authorized to export 
flour and its products, has been estab- 
lished by an ordinance published in the 
Official Gazette No. 4741 of February 22, 
1941, effective immediately, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
March 8, 1941. 

Import Procedure for Cotton Yarns 
Changed.—Cotton yarns, in grades and 
quantities that cannot be produced in 
Turkey (as determined by the Ministry 
of Economics), will be imported by the 
Ministry of Commerce and distributed 
by the Sumer Bank among users, by the 
terms of Ministerial order No. 2/15108, 
effective from February 15, 1941, accord- 
ing to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, 
Berlin, March 10, 1941. 

The same order provides for control 
of domestic cotton-yarn production by 
the Ministry of Economics and for dis- 
tribution cf such production by the above 
bank. 


Transport and Communication 


Ninety-four Percent of Railway Mile- 
age Owned by State——At the end of De- 
cember 1940 Turkey had in operation 
7,434 kilometers of railway lines. Of 
this total, 6,999 kilometers were owned 
and operated by the Government and 435 
by private companies. Mileage operated 
by the Government consisted of 6,563 
kilometers of standard, 312 of narrow, 
and 124 of broad-gage trackage. The 
General Direction of State Railways, 
attached to the Ministry of Communi- 
cations, is in charge of the operation of 
the Government system. 

The two railway lines owned by foreign 
companies consist of a short stretch of 
29 kilometers of narrow-gage industrial 
track extending between Ilica and Pala- 
mutluk in the Province of Canakkale, 
and of a line running along the Syrian 
frontier in the southeast between Coban- 
beyi and Nuseybin, a distance of 406 
kilometers of standard-gage line. The 
first of these two foreign lines (between 
Tlica and Palamutluk) is now in process 
of liquidation on account of the with- 
drawal of the company from business in 
this district. 

The linking up by railway of various 
parts of Turkey has been one of the most 
important policies of the regime. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year considerable 
progress was made in carrying out this 
program by the opening of a section of 
47 kilometers from Diyarbakir to Bismil 
on the Diyarbakir-Irakian frontier line. 
This line, when completed, will give a 
railway connection to the Irakian fron- 
tier, and the projected line by way of 
Lake Van will give a connection with the 
Iranian frontier. Other projected lines 
link up centers along the Black Sea coast 
and other points at present without rail- 
way connections. 

When the projected lines are com- 
pleted, the most important points in 
Anatolia will be connected, and the 
Turkish railway system will extend in 
the east to the U. S. S. R., Iranian, 
Irakian, and Syrian frontiers. 
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The revenue of the State Railways 
from various sources has been steadily 
increasing in recent years. Total reve- 
nues amounted to 43,382,390 Turkish 
pounds during the fiscal year ended May 
31, 1940, compared with 22,597,657 Turk- 
ish pounds during the fiscal year 
1935-36. The following table shows the 
total revenues of the system from various 
sources for 1935-36 and up to and includ- 
ing the 1939-40 fiscal year: 


Income of Turkish State Railways 
{In Turkish pounds] 





Class 1935-36 | 1936-37 1937-38 
| 


Passenger traffic _| 6,57 711 8, 109, 991) 9, 601, 787 


Baggage 162,306) 184,076 265, 059 
Fast freight 439,222} 609,105) 519,802 
Express 880, 721} 1,223, 585) 1, 444, 068 


Ordinary freight 12, 290, 118}17, 921, 203/21, 415, 287 

General income from | 
transport 

General income other 
than from transport 

Port of Hadyarpasa 


| 
612,769; 954,816) 314, 690 


983, 682) 1, 368,323) 1, 006, 188 
475, 444 681, 179 772, 828 





Port of Derince__- 181, 684 170, 252 176, 195 
Transit route of Trab- 

zon-Iran_. 

ee 22, 597, 657 31, 222, 530 35, 571, 802 
Class 1938-39 1939-40 

Passenger traffic 10, 610, 229) 13, 062, 782 
Baggage 304, 927 329, 439 
Fast freight " 498, 568 427, 441 
Express ; 1,688,552) 1, 944, 499 
Ordinary freight ............... 21, 379, 952} 25, 321, 280 
General income from transport 267, 992 844, 637 
General income other than | 

from transport 943, 427) 897, 151 
Port of Hadyarpasa 655, 160) 931, 377 
Port of Derince es 81, 126) 86, 813 
Transit route of Trabzon-Iran = } 36, 971 





ee . _.| 36, 486,396) 43, 882, 390 
' 





The number of passengers carried dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1939-40 was 25,636,009, 
compared with 23,227,908 during 1938- 
39—an increase of 2,408,101. Passengers 
carried on suburban lines during the 
fiscal year 1939-40 numbered 14,926,776, 
and the number carried on the main lines 
was 10,709,233. 

Budget allotments for the past 5 years 
have increased from 20,000,000 Turkish 
pounds for the 1936 fiscal year to 39,- 
000,000 Turkish pounds for 1939-40. 
Motive power and rolling stock owned at 
the end of the 1940 fiscal year included 
901 steam locomotives, 23 motor railcars, 
4 steam railcars, and 16,450 cars of all 
types. 

Personnel of the State Railways, in- 
cluding both cfficials and employees 
(excepting temporary employees) , is esti- 
mated at 17,000. All Government em- 
ployees, except a few foreign specialists 
and technicians, are required to be of 
Turkish nationality. In December 1940 
the monthly pay roll of the Turkish State 
Railways amounted to 828,433 Turkish 
pounds, or 9,941,196 Turkish pounds on a 
yearly basis. 


U.S.S.R. 


Economic Conditions 


Labor Quotas in Industry 


Industrial production plans for 1941 
are to be based on increased labor pro- 
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ductivity and strict discipline. Of great 
importance is the establishment of 
proper work-quotas, or norms, reflecting 
the record of the best workers. Recent 
revision of norms, in coal mines and 
machine-building plants, resulted in in- 
creased output per worker. Federal or 
republican quotas, once established, must 
not be lowered, though temporary quotas 
may be adopted for new machines or 
processes; these are to be raised when the 
workers become expert. Each year thou- 
sands of suggestions, considered worthy 
of adoption, are made by workmen to 
make manufacturing processes more 
efficient. Work and wage standards in 
accessory plants are lower than those in 
the main plants and are to be brought 
up to the level of the latter. 

It is the job of the section-supervisor 
to assume responsibility for raising work- 
quotas. The labor unions are expected 
to educate and train their members to 
raise their output. (From: Moscow 
Pravda, January 15, 1941; official Soviet 
source.) 


Premiums for Successful Ukranian 
Farmers 


Soviet decrees issued in the past 3 
years, with the object of strengthening 
the collective farm system, have had a 
particularly favorable effect in the 
Ukrainian Republic, where above-aver- 
age increases in crop yields were regis- 
tered in 1940. Compared to the figures 
of 1938, the yields in 1940 increased by 
33 percent for grains, 44 for sunflowers, 
42 for potatoes, and by considerable 
amounts for sugar beets and other tech- 
nical crops. Similarly, the communal 
herds of cattle grew from 1939 to 1940 by 
70 percent for cows and other large cat- 
tle, 83 percent for hogs, and 101 percent 
for sheep; nearly all the collective farms 
of the Ukraine also raise poultry. 

Proper organization of labor of the col- 
lective farmers under the leadership of 
outstanding workers is said to account 
for this progress. However, the present 
system of wage payments has prevented 
the example of these leaders from being 
followed generally, since wages are paid 
according to the number of days worked, 
and an efficient brigade may thus receive 
as much as one that raises larger quan- 
tities of crops with the same expenditure 
of time. 

A new decree provides an incentive 
hereafter to the better worker by revis- 
ing the system of payments for work- 
days and adding premiums for the pro- 
duction of crops or the yield of stock in 
excess of the quantity planned. Pre- 
miums are offered also for outstanding 
records in livestock raising, poultry rais- 
ing, beekeeping, and even the raising of 
rabbits. The individual workers, heads of 
brigades, president of the collective, and 
agronomists assigned to the farm all 
share in the rewards for achievements 
in excess of those listed in the plan for 
the year. A new system of farm book- 
keeping will provide the necessary records 
for payment of premiums earned. (From 
Moscow Izvestia, January 1, 1941; official 
Soviet source.) 
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Transport and Communication 


New Railway from Neldy to Jezkazgan 
Opened to Traffic—It is reported from 
Alma-Ata (Kazakhstan) that a new rail- 
way from Neldy to Jezkazgan has re- 
cently been opened. The 260-mile line 
connects the rich Jezkazgan copper- 
producing area with the main railway 
system of the U. S.S.R. It is expected 
to play an important part in the eco- 
nomic development of the area traversed. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
Review of 1940 


British industry had three major tasks 
in 1940, namely, the production of more 
munitions, the maintenance of produc- 
tion for export, and the reduction of the 
output of consumers’ goods. The degree 
of fulfillment of these tasks is discussed 
in the annual Commercial History and 
Economic Review of 1940, issued as a sup- 
plement to The Economist (London) of 
March 15, 1941. The following excerpts 
deal with important phases of the econ- 
omy of the country: 


Industrial Mobilization 


During the first 5 months of the year the 
progress of industrial mobilization remained 
sluggish, but after the disasters on the Conti- 
nent its speed showed a considerable increase. 
The output of munitions was rapidly stepped 
up, while production of consumers’ goods was 
gradually curtailed. Production for export, 
on the other hand, suffered a set-back, owing 
to the loss of the Continental markets. But 
in spite of the progress made the process of 
industrial mobilization was by no means 
completed at the end of the year. * * * 
The stage has now been reached, however, 
when a further substantial expansion of the 
war industries can only be achieved speedily 
by direct Government intervention. * * * 
For the future agricultural historian, the two 
outstanding events of the year 1940 may well 
be the rise in minimum wage rates in June 
by about one-third to 48s. a week and the 
survey of individual farms carried out by the 
County War Agricultural Committees. The 
first measure removed at one stroke most of 
the ancient disparity between rural and urban 
wage rates; the second may point the way to 
a permanent control over farming efficiency. 


Labor Conditions 


{A survey of labor conditions discloses] 
falling but still considerable unemployment, 
widespread increases in wages and, still 
more, in earnings; an absence of major, and 
a spate of minor, labour disputes. In the 
first full year of war, unemployment fell 
from 1,519,000 in January to 705,000 in De- 
cember, or by more than half. Even the 
December total (the monthly average for the 
year was 963,000) was surprisingly high for 
wartime. The figures include unemployables 
and persons passing from one job to an- 
other—labour turn-over in 1940 was un- 
usually high—but, even so, continued unem- 
ployment on this scale was one pointer to 
the sluggishness of the war effort. The best 
measure of industrial activity, employment 
figures, were not, of course, publishec. There 
were increases in wage rates in almost every 
important industry in 1940, including en- 
gineering, shipbuilding, iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, and railways. Wage rates since Sep- 
tember 1939 had risen by 13 percent by De- 
cember 1940, and the cost of living by nearly 
19 percent. Earnings, however, by reason of 
full-time working and overtime had risen 
by considerably more, probably by well over 
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20 percent—though the increase was un- 


evenly divided among the different indus- 
wi. * © F 


Imports and Exports 


Both imports and exports actually rose in 
value until April, when they were substan- 
tially higher than in the corresponding 
month of 1939. But the expansion of trade 
was interrupted by Germany’s spring offen- 
sive, which led to the collapse of France and 
the subsequent extension of the British 
blockade over virtually the whole of the Con- 
tinent. As the Continent supplied about 30 
percent of Great Britain’s imports and pur- 
chased an equal percentage of her exports 
before the war, the military disasters on the 
Continent led to a sharp fall in trade. * * * 

Total imports in 1940 were 24.2 percent 
higher than in 1939, while domestic exports 
showed a reduction of 6.1 percent. As a re- 
sult the excess of imports over exports showed 
a further increase to the highest level of the 
past decade. 


Trend of Prices 


The trend of prices continued its upward 
course during the past year. * * * 
While the rate of increase slowed down after 
the initial advance following the outbreak 
of war, the extent of the advance in 1940 was 
nevertheless substantial. * * * While 
the cost of some of Great Britain’s imports 
previously secured from the Continent was 
probably increased after the summer owing 
to the greater distance of the sources of 
supply, the advance in wholesale prices in 
1940 must be attributed in large measure to 
the advance in domestic costs. Wage rates, 
as measured by Professor Bowley’s index, for 
example, rose by 11 percent between Decem- 
ber 1939 and December 1940. The cost of 
transport, of coal and iron and steel all 
showed fairly substantial advances. On the 
average, coal prices were raised by 1914 per- 
cent between December 1939 and December 
1940 while iron and steel prices recorded an 
advance of 2614 percent. The general rise in 
the prices of basic services and products, and 
in wages, gave an upward twist to the gen- 
eral price structure. And the upward trend 
still continues. * * *® 


Security Markets 


While many of the gilt-edge stocks closed 
1940 higher than they had been quoted at 
any time since Munich, the leading indus- 
trial issues closed the year below the open- 
ing levels and, in some cases, substantially 
below. The explanation is partly to be found 
in the imposition of excess profits tax at 100 
percent in the early summer of 1940, which, 
by removing the true equity element from the 
industrial market without imparting the 
benefits of gilt-edged status, raised the rela- 
tive advantages of trustee stocks. The vest- 
ing orders of 1940 played a part in pushing 
up quotations in the _ gilt-edged market, 
which attracted a higher proportion of money 
set free by Treasury requisitioning of trans- 
Atlantic stocks than did other sections of the 
London market. The relation between the 
prices of industrial and gilt-edged securi- 
ties is clearly demonstrated by the fact that 
the Financial News index of ordinary shares 
(100=July 1, 1935) declined from 749 for 
the last week of December 1939 to 51.0 in the 
last week of June 1940 and rose again to 
only 70.2 at the end of December last. The 
index of fixed-interest securities, on the 
same base, rose, however, from 85.1 at the end 
of 1939 to 91.1 at the end of 1940, passing 
through a low level of 83.6 in the last week 
of June. 

The statistics of new capital issues pro- 
vide a striking indication of the demands 
which Government borrowing made on the 
market during the first full year of war. To- 
tal home borrowing rose from £75.6 millions 
in 1939 to the immense total of £1,072.2 
millions last year (excluding issues by “per- 
mission to deal’). * * * Of the 1940 
total as much as £9,070.8 millions is repre- 
sented by Government borrowing, against 
£36.8 millions in 1939. General and indus- 
trial borrowing declined from £26.7 millions 
to £1.4 millions, and there was no borrow- 
ing by home corporations. * * * 
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Last year, the net profits of 2,260 indus- 
trial companies reporting during the period 
fell by less than 4 percent, as compared with 
their performance in 1939, while total profits 
improved by no less than 9.2 percent to over 
£411 millions. * * * 


Credit Position 


Throughout this period the credit position 
remained under the competent control of the 
authorities. With an adequate volume of 
bank cash always assured, the supplies of 
credit in the money market were at all times 
ample, and the short-term money and dis- 
count rates at no time shifted appreciably 
from the range of % to 1 percent in the case . 
of the former and 1142 percent in the case 
of the latter. It was only in the first few 
weeks of 1940 that the discount rate stood 
appreciably above this level, namely, at 
around 14 percent, and this was during the 
period when money rates were still declining 
from the comparatively high levels to which 
they were forced just before the outbreak of 
the war. By the beginning of February 1940 
they had settled down to their new norm, 
and even the collapse of the Low Countries 
and France failed to shift them to any ob- 
servable extent. One of the reasons for this 
maintenance of bill rates at a minute fraction 
above the short-money rate has been the 
increased competition for an almost un- 
changed supply of bills. It is true that the 
volume of Treasury bills issued through the 
weekly tender rose over the year from £760 
millions to £845 millions. But parallel with 
this there has occurred a considerable dimi- 
nution in the supply of commercial paper in 
the market, and the total supply of bills can 
only have risen by a small figure over the 
year. On the other hand, the competition for 
bills from semiofficial quarters, such as cen- 
tral banks and currency authorities in the 
sterling area, has risen considerably, and the 
discount market, despite the larger quota of 
Treasury bills for which it applies week by 
week, has found it difficult to maintain its 
normal portfolios of bills and yet satisfy the 
requirements of the banks. * * * 

The Bankers’ Clearing House handled 
cheques and bills to the tune of £40,018,- 
783,000, an increase of £3,376,910,000, or 9.2 
percent, on the 1939 total. The increase is 
wholly due to the fact that a large number 
of articles now being sent through the Clear- 
ing House formerly passed through other 
channels. The combined total of the 11 pro- 
vincial clearings for 1940 was £1,407,755,000, 
an increase of £138,259,000, or 10.8 percent, on 
the 1939 total. * * * 

The year 1940 saw the conversion of the 
British system of exchange control into a 
reasonably watertight and efficient mecha- 
nim, * * 


Bullion Market 


The bullion market has during the course 
of 1940 been a poor shadow of its former self. 
The sole activity of the gold market has been 
the gradual liquidation of the remnants of 
the gold position held here on account of 
nonresidents. The Bank of England’s price 
for gold has remained unchanged at 168 s. 
an ounce throughout the year, and the Bank, 
acting for the Government, has been the only 
effective buyer in the market. * * * 

Silver remains one of the few commodities 
enjoying a free market in this country. The 
market has, however, been hedged by increas- 
ing restrictions, and the experience of the 
firms engaged in it leaves no doubt as to the 
fact that from the point of view of turn-over 
the year 1940 was the worst in its history. 


New Plans for Concentration of 
Production 


The President of the Board of Trade 
announced On March 4 the Govern- 
ment’s new plans for the concentration 
of production by the closing of a sub- 
stantial number of factories in many in- 
dustries producing consumption goods, 
such as textiles, boots and shoes, hosiery, 
pottery, etc. 
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The object of the new policy is “to 
concentrate production in a reduced 
number of factories working full time. 
These factories should be able to pro- 
duce the output required for Government 
orders, the greatest practicable export 
trade, and the minimum needs of cur 
population, while at the same time pre- 
serving the goodwill of the factories 
closed down.” 

The Government will facilitate this 
concentration “by granting to groups of 
undertakings which fulfill the necessary 
conditions special help to safeguard their 
requirements of labour and of raw ma- 
terials,” but “they cannot contemplate 
the use of public funds to * * * 
provide compensation.” 

The method of achieving concen- 
tration is, in the first place, to be by 
negotiations between the Board of 
Trade and “representatives of employers 
and workers in the industries con- 
cerned.” To assist in this task, the ex- 
isting Export Council is to be enlarged 
and renamed the Industrial and Export 
Council. The Board of Trade Journal 
of March 13 stated: 


Once the degree of concentration has been 
Settled in consultation with the industries 
concerned, the Government urge individual 
firms themselves to tackle the matter with- 
out delay. There is no reason why an under- 
taking with three factories at work on a 
part-time basis should not play its part im- 
mediately by arranging to close down one cf 
them, thereby concentrating production in 
two of them, assuming that this gives the 
required degree of concentration; nor is there 
any reason why three individual firms, small 
or large, should not take a similar action by 
arrangement among themselves. Such ar- 
rangements would, of course, be subiect to 
the concurrence of the Ministry of Labour, 
on questions of labour, and of the Board of 
Trade. Once the arrangements are con- 
firmed, the firms will qualify immediately fcr 
the privileges to be given to “nucleus” firms. 
Those privileges include the following: 

(a) The firm will be eligible for inclusion 
on the list of protected firms. This will re- 
sult in a lower age of reservation for its 
workers than if it were not. and the fact that 
it is on the list will be taken into consider- 
ation in dealing with applications for defer- 
ment. 

(6) The Ministry of Labour will safeguard 
the labour requirements of these firms in ap- 
propriate cases upon the recommendation of 
the Board of Trade. 

(c) Government orders will, as far as pos- 
Sible, be given to these firms. 

(d) The Board of Trade will prevent the 
factories, so far as possible, from being requi- 
sitioned. 

(e) Help will be given to these firms to 
safeguard, as far as possible, their supplies 
of raw materials. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Most-Favored-Nation Com- 
mercial Agreement With Egypt Contin- 
ued for Another Year.—See Egypt. 


Transport and Communication 


Ministries of Transport and Shipping 
Merged.—British cabinet changes on 
May 2 provide for merging of the Min- 
istries of Transport and Shipping into 
the Ministry of Wartime Communica- 
tions. Mr. F. J. Leathers has been se- 
lected to head the new Ministry, while 
Mr. Moore-Brabazon, formerly head of 
Transport, went on to Ministry of Air- 
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craft Production, and Mr. R. H. Cross, 
formerly Minister of Shipping, was ap- 
pointed High Commissioner to Australia. 

Railway Freight-Car Pooling Organi- 
zations Extendcd.—British railways are 
to set up an intercompany freight roll- 
ing-stock committee and central control 
in an effort to extend further pooling 
crganizations for freight rolling stock. 
The central control will determine the 
best uSe made of the combined rolling 
stock of the four main railway companies, 
and an effort will probably be made to 
induce Government departments and 
large contractors to give a few days’ 
notice of their probable requirements. 
The control committee will attempt also 
to check the hurried sending of large 
numbers of freight cars to places where 
unloading facilities are Jimited, by show- 
ing where loading and unloading facili- 
ties are inadequate. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances—The  Presi- 
Cent’s message to the National Assembly 
on February 13 proposed to prolong the 
1940 budget, with certain amendments 
increasing its total expenditure, to cover 
1941. Because of the lack of definite in- 
formation at that time as to deficits and 
means of raising new revenue, the Presi- 
dent has just now submitted his final 
message to the Assembly, outlining in de- 
tail the necessity for creating new sources 
of income and recommending the estab- 
lishment of a general sales tax, covering 
most goods of local manufacture that are 
not considered essential to the well-being 
of the poorer classes. 

The message points out that the Comp- 
troller General’s report shows that the 
deficit for 1940 is 6,522,000 pesos, and that 
the estimated deficit for 1941, which was 
placed at approximately 7,000,000 pesos, 
may now, it is feared, amount to 
10,000,000 pesos—and that the cumula- 
tive deficit in all departments now 
amounts to 20,092,000 pesos. 

The President reminded the General 
Assembly that large deficits in recent 
years have been met by public-debt is- 
sues, and that, in accordance with this 
system of financing, the existing deficits 
should be covered by the issue of a loan, 
for which reason a new emission of in- 
ternal-debt bonds is planned, amounting 
to 20,000,000 pesos, which will be used to 
liquidate the cumulative deficit. In view 
of the present d fficulty of placing new 
loans, the Executive Power requests au- 
thority to issue, until this new loan is 
placed, Treasury bonds or bills for a pe- 
riod not exceeding 5 years. 

The message discusses the decrease in 
customs receipts, the deficit produced in 
the Old-Age Pension Fund, etc., and 
states that there are two methods of 
ineeting deficits foreseen for 1941— 
namely, economy and reductions of ex- 
penditures, including salaries and de- 
crease of personnel, or the alternative of 
creating new taxes. The former plan is 
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dismissed as being impracticable, with a 
recommendation that the problem be met 
with the creation of new taxes. The 
Government at first considered, so the 
President states, an income-tax law, but 
this was believed to be unsuitable, and in 
its place he recommends the establish- 
ment of a sales tax, which, it is calculated, 
will bring in new revenue in the amount 
of approximately 5,000,000 pesos an- 
nually. 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


Importers are still discouraged about 
their business because of the difficulty 
in obtaining import licenses; their atti- 
tude is supported by a statement pub- 
lished March 30 showing that during 
December, January, and February 32 per- 
cent of the amount of the applications 
filed had been granted import licenses. 

Despite this condition, the business at- 
mosphere is clearing, and there is hope 
for further improvement by May and 
June. Imports for March, while still 
much lower than average, were 10 per- 
cent above February, judging by customs 
collections at the port of La Guaira. 

Residential building is continuing at 
the same heavy rate maintained for the 
past several years, and the same is true 
of business buildings. 


Agriculture 


Shipments of coffee from the Mara- 
caibo district during January and Febru- 
ary were the largest ever recorded, ship- 
pers endeavoring to get their coffee to 
the United States before the quota for 
Venezuela was filled. A revision of the 
unofficial estimates of coffee in storage 
in Maracaibo showed a drop to 100,000 
bags now stored. There continues to be 
a scarcity of sugar in and around 
Caracas. 


Manufacturing and Mining 


Several investigations are being made 
by experts from the United States as to 
possibilities for establishing in Venezuela 
small branch factories for the purpose of 
supplying the domestic market. 

According to the published statement 
from the Ministry of Fomento, petroleum 
production in February was estimated at 
2.218.620 metric tons, compared with 
2,264,151 in January—which was mate- 
rially larger than the average for the last 
4 months of 1940. 


Foreign Commerce 


March imports appear to have im- 
proved about 10 percent in value over 
those for February, according to the in- 
dicator provided in the figure for cus- 
toms collections at the chief port, La 
Guaira; February collections totaled 
4.000,000 bolivares, with an estimate of 
4,400,000 bolivares for March. This drop 
in February from 5,700,000 bolivares in 
January seems directly related to the 
control of foreign exchange, which was 
first effective during November, when the 
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amount of exchange allotted for new 
business was cut to $1,978,000; likewise 
the moderate gain in imports in March 
reflects the slight increase in exchange 
allocations in December to $2,042,500. 
The very much larger allocations for 
February and March, on this basis, should 
pring in a greater volume of imports in 
May and June. 

Unpublished preliminary figures for 
Venezuelan imports and exports for the 
year 1940 are 311,200,000 bolivares and 
861,000,000 bolivares, respectively, com- 
pared with 326,393,499 and 953,337,066 
for 1939. 

Imports at the port of La Guaira for 
January 1941 totaled in value 8,103,471 
bolivares, compared with 11,681,095 for 
January 1940; the United States sup- 
plied 75.5 percent of the January 1941 
total, against 68.5 percent of that for 
January 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


Classification of Imports. — FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 29 referred 
to an announcement of the Control Com- 
mission that imported merchandise had 
been divided into three classes for pur- 
poses of priority in the granting of im- 
port permits. A copy of the Gaceta 
Oficial containing the new classification 
has now been received in the Bureau. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Pure-Food Regulations: Regulations on 
Foods and Beverages.—The Government 
has recently enacted revised regulations 
regarding the purity and handling of 
foods and beverages intended for human 
consumption. Every food or beverage 
must be of the nature, substance, and 
quality requested by the buyer. No 
article of food or beverage intended for 
human consumption may be sold or 
offered for sale if the article is in bad 
condition or is spoiled, rancid, or fer- 
mented, or if it contains insects or other 
foreign substances injurious to the 
health. However, the sanitation authori- 
ties of Venezuela may grant permits for 
the use of spoiled foodstuffs or beverages 
for purposes other than human con- 
sumption. A substance may be deemed 
injurious to health, and consequently un- 
fit for sale, if the sanitary authorities 
have doubts as to its condition. 

Among other requirements under the 
new regulations, every person employed 
in establishments in which foodstuffs are 
manufactured, stored, or sold must be 
provided with a health certificate, to be 
renewed every 6 months, after examina- 
tion by medical doctors operating under 
the sanitary authorities of the place 
where the establishment is located. 
(Gaceta Oficial, Caracas, April 4, 1941.) 





Transit Traffic in Harbin, 
Manchuria 
The total number of passengers carried 


in Harbin during 1940 by street car were 
36,240 ,000—by busses, 23,390,000, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Germany’s Plans for Post- 
War Economy: Their 
Scope and Implications 


(Continued from p. 224) 


dividual consumer subordinated to the 
fundamental policies of the State. 

While it is true that a certain trend in 
that direction has been indicated for 
some years by the chain of trade barriers 
erected all over the world, the possibility 
of such a policy being applied in an in- 
tensified degree to the whole European 
Continent by the National Socialist State 
of Germany has so many serious impli- 
cations as to require a fundamental revi- 
sion of our ideas as regards the prospects 
for a restoration of a sound international 
economic relationship after the war. 


Anticipated Pressure on Raw-Material 
Countries 


It may be reasonably expected that at 
the conclusion of the present war the 
European Continent will be in great need 
of raw materials and certain foodstuffs 
in order to accomplish the transition 
from a war to a peace economy. If Ger- 
many’s present plans should materialize, 
the Reich would probably appear in the 
world markets as a willing buyer for the 
whole Continent on certain terms, which 
would undoubtedly include some form of 
open or disguised barter. Some time ago 
it was suggested by some of the German 
economic spokesmen that some of the 
raw-material and _ foodstuff-producing 
countries may be asked to extend credit, 
in view of the time lag between the de- 
livery of raw materials and the produc- 
tion of the finished products which would 
be used as means of payment. 

If the Reich should win the war, its 
Comination of the industrial countries of 
the European Continent might place at 
its disposal sufficient reserves of manu- 
factured goods after the war to eliminate 
to some extent the need for credit. A 
strong appeal on that basis would be 
made to Latin America, as Germany 
would be particularly anxious to resume 
its relations with that part of the world 
for economic and other reasons. In this 
effort the Reich might be assisted by the 
desire of the Latin-American countries to 
regain their markets in Europe and to ob- 
tain certain European products, as well 
as by the activities of the German com- 
mercial houses whose relative position 
may be strengthened by the elimination 
of some of their European rivals. 


Possible Approach to the United States 


It is also to be assumed that, if Na- 
tional Socialist plans were effectuated, a 
similar appeal would be made to the 
United States on the basis of the Euro- 
pean need for our cotton, corn, lard, feed- 
ing stuffs, metals, and perhaps petroleum 
products and other raw materials and 
foodstuffs which Europe used to take from 
us before the war. The basis, under such 
circumstances, would probably be a com- 
bination of credit and some form of bar- 
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ter, but the trade would be strictly con- 
trolled on the European side, and might, 
therefore, necessitate corresponding con- 
trols on our part. There would be, in all 
probability, a definite control of the ship- 
ping and insurance facilities. 

On the supply side, a Germany that 
had attained its military ends might be 
expected to attempt to restore some of 
the old international cartels and to estab- 
lish new ones in combination with other 
countries. The scope and success of this 
effort will be determined by the territo- 
rial results of the war, particularly 
the distribution of colonial possessions. 
There is every reason to believe, however, 
that, if German plans should succeed, the 
access to some raw materials essential for 
our industries would be controlled by or- 
ganizations in wh‘ch Germany would 
have a leading part. 


Possible Effects on Our Internal Economy 


While it is impossible to foresee all the 
economic and social repercussions of the 
German plans, it is safe to predict that, 
if consummated, they would bring about 
an acceleration in the tempo of economic 
change in the United States and might 
force us into a policy of self-sufficiency, 
involving, temporarily at least, a lower- 
ing of our living standards. A German 
success would undoubtedly necessitate 
more fundamental changes in our agri- 
cultural production on a more or less 
permanent basis. It would lower the 
efficiency of some of our manufacturing 
industries by curtailing the prospects of 
exports and thereby reducing the rate 
of utilization of plant capacity. If it 
should also restrict our access to foreign 
raw materials sufficiently to justify our 
resorting to artificial substitutes, it 
would mean a higher raw-material cost 
for our industries, as well as a reduced 
purchasing power, and, therefore, a 
poorer market for our products in the 
raw-Mmaterial-producing countries. And, 
finally, if we should be compelled to 
adopt economic self-sufficiency as a na- 
tional policy, it would involve a degree of 
economic planning that might seriously 


affect some of our fundamental political 
institutions. 





El Salvador’s Imports of Cement 


Imports of portland cement into El 
Salvador during 1940 totaled 12,614,934 
kilograms valued at $191,483, of which 
Yugoslavia supplied 7,675,141 ($108,044), 
the United States 3,128,757 ($52,211), 
and Norway 1,103,316 ($16,602), accord- 
ing to official Salvadoran statistics. 

Previous to the outbreak of war in 
Europe, shipments of cement from the 
United States to El Salvador were in- 
significant, and even for the year 1940 
Yugoslavia supplied more than twice as 
much as the United States. Norway, 
Italy, and Germany were also suppliers 
to a lesser extent. Most of the cement 
from Europe was imported during the 
first half of the year. (American Vice 
Consul, San Salvador.) 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Mozambique—Although still operating 
at a loss, the local air line known as 
DETA Air Services continues regular 
fights. Its operations were as follows in 
1940 (1939 figures in parentheses): 
passengers carried 2,688 (3,370), freight 
carried 41,228 kilograms (45,583), and 
kilometers flown 863,937 (880,282). 

As of June 17, 1940, the DETA service 
between Lourenco Marques and Johan- 
nesburg was suspended upon publication 
of orders prohibiting the flying of civil 
aircraft in the Union of South Africa. 

A new intercolonial service established 
in September 1940 included an extension 
of its service to Tete, an important sta- 
tion in the central western part of the 
Colony of Mozambique. Three airplanes 
were added to the DETA Air Service fleet 
in August 1940 and have been utilized on 
the coastal service. 

Except for a temporary period of sus- 
pension of services, the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation called at Lourenco 
Marques twice weekly on its northward 
and southward schedule operating be- 
tween Durban and Cairo. In January 
1941, mails from Lourenco Marques to 
the Union were permitted to be sent on 
the diverted service of this air line to 
Vaalbank Dam, near Johannesburg. 
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@ Venezuela. — Aeronautical equipment 
purchases are practically confined to the 
Venezuelan Ministry of War and Marine, 
which now purchases all its foreign re- 
quirements direct. Correspondence and 
descriptive literature, preferably in Span- 
ish, may be addressed as follows: Minis- 
terio de Guerra y Marina, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


Automotive Products 


@ United States exports of automotive 
products followed the usual seasonal 
trend in March and reached a high for 
the year with a valuation of $32,582,430, 
an increase of 22.5 percent over the Feb- 
ruary figure of $26,602,612 and 4.5 per- 
cent above the March 1940 total when 
shipments were valued at $31,158,805. 
Passenger car exports totaled 8,660 
units valued at $6,052,420 in March com- 


pared with 6,386 at $4,481,963 in Febru- 
ary and 10,736 at $6,646,187 in March 
1940. 

Shipments of trucks and busses reached 
a total of 12,196 units valued at $11,323,- 
373 in March compared with 10,179 at 
$8,879,972 in February and 15,606 at 
$13,743,671 in March a year ago. 

Exports of miscellaneous items were 
valued at $15,206,637 during March, about 
15 percent above the $13,240,677 shipped 
in the previous month and a gain of 41 
percent over the $10,768,947 in March 
1940. Compared with February, decided 
improvement was shown in exports of 
passenger car engines for assembly, 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engines for re- 
placement, asbestos brake lining, clutch 
facing, gears, spark plugs, garage equip- 
ment, trailers, motor boats, and marine 
engines. 

During the first 3 months of 1941, au- 
tomotive exports were valued at $86,918,- 
040, about 8 percent over shipments in 
the same period of 1940. 

@ Canada.—The Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario has passed two bills amend‘ng 
the provincial Highway Traffic Act. 
Among the provisions which become ef- 
fective July 1, 1941, are regulations in- 
creasing the permissible gross weights 
of certain types of motor vehicles. The 
changed gross weights are as follows: a 
vehicle of four wheels with two driving 
axles spaced more than 8 feet apart 
shall not exceed 26,000 pounds and the 
weight upon one axle 16,000 pounds; a 
vehicle of six wheels so designed that 
under any loading conditions the ratio 
of the weight on the middle axle to the 
weight on the rear axle remains con- 
stant—34,000 pounds and the weight on 
one axle 16,000 pounds; of other vehicles 
22,000 pounds and the weight upon one 
axle 16,000 pounds, and if axles are 
spaced less than 8 feet apart the weight 
on one axle 12,000 pounds. 

@ Jreland (Eire) —Although some gaso- 
line was imported, there is still such a 
shortage that rationing to private motor- 
ists was not granted in February, even 
though small increased allowances were 
granted to operators of commercial vehi- 
cles and trucks. 

Many car owners are operating vehi- 
cles with regular coal gas from the gas 
mains of the city which is carried in 
large canvas bags placed on top of the 
car. 

@ Philippine Islands——The automotive 
market continued unsatisfactory in Jan- 
uary 1941. Dealers found it necessary to 
offer substantial price concessions and to 
increase trade-in allowances in order to 
secure business. Passenger-car_ sales 
totaled 292 compared with 336 in Decem- 
ber 1940 and 333 in January 1940. Truck 
sales were also restricted, totaling 290 
compared with 296 in December 1940 and 


303 in January 1940. The general out- 
look is unfavorable. 

Imports totaled 187 passenger cars and 
81 trucks (all from the United States) 
in January 1941, compared with 267 pas- 
senger cars (256 from the United States) 
and 66 trucks (all from the United 
States) in the same month of 1940. Ow- 
ing to extremely small imports during 
the past 3 months, dealers’ stocks have 
been substantially reduced, being esti- 
mated at 473 passenger cars and 341 
trucks at the end of January. The used- 
car market was very quiet and dealers’ 
stocks rather heavy. 

Owing to the very active sales of re- 
placement parts and accessories during 
November and December 1940 and Jan- 
uary 1941, stocks are generally very much 
below normal. 
™ Venezuela—The decrease in petro- 
leum production and exports and the ex- 
change restrictions placed in effect dur- 
ing October 1940 caused a decrease in the 
importation of passenger cars and trucks 
during the last 2 months of 1940. Im- 
ports through the port of Maracaibo to- 
taled 640 passenger cars and 730 trucks 
in 1940 compared with 682 and 1,180, re- 
spectively, in 1939. 

It is anticipated that few permits will 
be granted for foreign exchange to pur- 
chase passenger cars in 1941, although a 
limited mumber of permits will be 
granted for the importation of trucks. 


Beverages 


B United Kingdom.—The quantity of 
Scotch whisky on hand on March 1, 1941, 
is estimated as ranging from 123,000,000 
to 129,000,000 original British proof gal- 
lons (1 imperial proof gallon equals 1.37 
United States proof gallons), inclusive 
of grain whisky, which is used with malt 
whisky for blending purposes. (These 
figures should be decreased by about 10 
percent because of evaporation.) 

It is also estimated that the produc- 
tion of whisky during the 1940 season 
reached at least 8,000,000 British proof 
gallons. Whisky distillers commenced 
again on January 1, 1941, the production 
of their quota permitted under the Gov- 
ernment’s restrictive regulations, which 
limit them to one-third of the quantity 
distilled in the yearly period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1939. 


Bristles 


@ China.—More than 3,800,000 pounds, 
or about half of China’s total exports of 
bristles in 1940 were shipped from the 
port of Shanghai, and 63 percent of this 
amount went to the United States. The 
exportation of bristles from Shanghai 
declined sharply in 1938 following the 
outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities in 
that region, but recovered in the year fol- 
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lowing and in 1940 was at about 80 per- 
cent of the 1937 level. Prices increased 
considerably in 1940. 

The present low foreign exchange 
value of the yuan (Chinese dollar) would 
normally give impetus to exports from 
China but trade has been checked by the 
disruption of normal processes of pro- 
ducing and collecting Chinese products. 
Also, various export and exchange re- 
strictions which have been established 
both by the Chinese National Govern- 
ment and the Japanese, and increased 
freight and insurance rates resulting 
from the war in Europe, have reacted 
unfavorably on export trade. 


Chemicals 


@ Argentina.—Shipments of chemicals 
and allied products to the United States 
more than trebled in values during the 
first quarter of 1941 compared with those 
a year ago. Exports of fertilizer materials 
advanced from $346,634 to $587,429, and 
other chemicals from $80,575 to $543,465. 
Among the fertilizers shipped during the 
current-year period, the following were 
the most important: tankage, $237,477; 
granulated bones, $134,179; dried blood, 
$75,904; and bone meal, $66,170. Con- 
tributing to the chemical and related 
product total were: Argols, $409,978; 
calcium tartrate, $3,695; glands, $7,288; 
and glycerin, $51,046. Exports of casein 
were valued at $262,768 during the first 
quarter of 1941, compared with $189,864 
in the same period of 1940. 

@ Greece—Most industrial chemicals 
produced in Greece were manufactured 
by the Greek Chemical Products and 
Fertilizers Corporation, which produced 
only enough sulfuric, hydrochloric and 
phosphoric acid to cover domestic re- 
quirements. The total value of all indus- 
trial chemicals produced in Greece was 
unofficially estimated to have been 350,- 
000,000 drachmas ($2,300,000) in 1940 
compared with 316,000,000 drachmas in 
1939. Except for copper sulfate, which 
came from the United Kingdom, and 
caustic soda, which was supplied by Italy 
and Yugoslavia, Greece obtained most of 
its other industrial chemicals from Ger- 
many. Sulfur was normally imported 
from Italy. Imports of industrial chemi- 
cals were valued at. 210,000,000 drachmas 
($1,400,000) in 1940, official trade returns 
of the country indicate. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Brazil—Last summer Serrana S. A. 
Signed a 2-year lease contract acquiring 
the right to work the Government apatite 
mines. While the company contracted 
with the Federal authorities to produce 
a minimum of 6,000 metric tons of phos- 
phate products annually, actual produc- 
tion is much less and efforts are being 
made to revise the contract. The com- 
pany declares that its capacity is more 
than sufficient to produce 6,000 tons per 
year, but the market is not yet developed 
to an extent that the product can be sold 
in such quantities. 

@ Ireland (Eire).—During the present 
season there will be available for dis- 
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tribution in Ireland approximately one- 
half of the quantity of superphosphate 
that was delivered last year, according 
to a statement by the Minister for Sup- 
plies. Phosphatic fertilizers, however, 
will be available in the usual quantities. 

Superphosphate and compound ferti- 
lizers available for distribution this sea- 
son will be allocated to the usual distrib- 
utors throughout the country on the 
basis of their respective purchases in 
1940. Distributors have been informed 
that supplies should be reserved for 
tillage crops. 

@ Nauru Island.—Stocks of phosphate 
rock in New Zealand are below normal 
owing to the shortage of shipping. The 
Director-General of the New Zealand 
Department of Agriculture states that 
supplies will be obtained from Makatea 
and Christmas Islands and that none will 
be obtained from the United States. 

@ Spain-Spanish agriculturists are 
stated to be suffering from shortages of 
certain types of fertilizers. Normally 
Spain consumes approximately 1,600,000 
metric tons of fertilizers of all sorts, of 
which over 1,000,000 consists of super- 
phosphates, practically all of which is 
produced locally from imported phos- 
phate rock. From December 1940 to 
March 1941, inclusive, only 220,000 metric 
tons of phosphate rock were imported, 
practically all coming from French Mo- 
rocco and Algeria. While potash fer- 
tilizer requirements can be supplied by 
domestic producers, nitrogenous fertili- 
zers (ammonium sulfate, and sodium ni- 
trate) are uSually imported in quantities 
approximating 400,000 tons per annum. 
Trade sources estimated that imports of 
these fertilizers since December 1940, or 
on order for spring delivery, would not 
reach 25 percent of this figure. 

It is believed that approximately 40,000 
metric tons of Chilean nitrates have ar- 
rived or are about to arrive; 12,000 tons 
of ammonium sulfate have been received 
or are in transit; 13,000 tons of nitrate of 
lime have been imported from Switzer- 
land and France; and 8,000 tons of cal- 
cium cyanamid from the United States. 

As a result of the fertilizer shortage, 
agriculturists are reluctant to plant mar- 
ginal lands which can be productive only 
by the use of large quantities of fertilizer. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Brazil—Exports of a number of 
chemical products from Sao Paulo have 
been made subject to license, control 
being exercised by the Federacao das 
Industrias do Estado de Sao Paulo. The 
Federacao is an organization of indus- 
trial interests of Sao Paulo which has 
long been officially recognized by the 
Government. Included in the list of 
products subject to licenses are: Sodium 
acetate, nitric acid, sulfuric acid, am- 
monia and ammonium compounds, soda 
lime (a material for gas masks), chlo- 
rine, nitrates, nitrocellulose, potassium 
(salts, compounds, hydroxides, carbon- 
ates, chlorates, cyanides, iodides, ni- 
trate, carbonate and bitartrates and 
certain potassic fertilizers), cinchona 
bark, quinine sulfate, and toluol. 
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@ Chile-——Imports of calcium carbide in- 
creased markedly in 1940, with the 
United States supplying most of the 
total since Germany and Sweden have 
disappeared from the market. 

Details of imports during recent years 
follow: 





Quintals 





Country of origin 
1938 1939 1940 
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@ Hong Kong.—A number of small Chi- 
nese factories produce a variety of chem- 
icals and allied products in Hong Kong, 
among which are hydrochloric acid, al- 
kalies, soap, perfumery, paints, and 
pharmaceuticals. The combined output, 
however, is unimpressive. Since Ger- 
many has disappeared from the market 
several small concerns have begun the 
manufacture of hydrochloric acid and 
alkalies. Local demand is principally 
for bleaching materials used in the man- 
ufacture of textiles and alkalies for the 
production of soap. Chlorate of potash 
and phosphorus are used in the manu- 
facture of matches and firecrackers, and 
ammonium chloride for the production 
of dry cells. 

@ Japan.—Production of sulfuric acid in 
Japan proper during 1940 fell approxi- 
mately 30 percent below the total capac- 
ity of the industry, according to the Jap- 
anese press. This was partly due to lack 
of sufficient power, but damage to the 
Matsuo Sulfur Mine resulting from fire is 
believed to have been an equally im- 
portant factor. Decline in output oc- 
curred at a time when domestic demand 
is unusually high, owing to increased re- 
quirements for ammonium sulfate and 
other products based on sulfuric acid. 

Several new plants have been erected 
for the manufacture of sulfuric acid dur- 
ing the past year, the most important 
of which has a reported capacity of 3,000 
tons monthly. The plan for the total 
annual output of the industry is said to 
be 4,000,000 metric tons, which would 
represent a very substantial advance over 
the 1938 production of approximately 
2,800,000 tons. The achievement of such 
a plan, however, is contingent on ade- 
quate supplies of both power and raw 
materials which at present are not avail- 
able, it is stated. 

In addition to the domestic demand, 

foreign inquiries are reported to have 
been received from British India and the 
South Seas because of difficulties in ob- 
taining supplies from Europe. 
@ Palestine—Sulfur production at the 
works of the Sulphur Quarries Limited, 
Gaza, Palestine, amounted to 1,400 met- 
ric tons in 1940, compared with 800 tons 
in 1939. Statistics showing imports and 
exports by countries of origin are not 
available. 

Imports of sulfur in 1940 amounted to 
719 metric tons and exports were recorded 
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at 1,045 tons. Imports amounted to 224 
tons during the calendar year 1939, 
nearly one-half of which was recorded 
as originating in Belgium, 44 tons in 
Italy, and 50 in the United States. Ex- 
ports during 1939 were destined to the 
following markets: 204 tons to India; 
175 to the Union of South Africa; 92 
to Egypt; and 75 to Morocco. 

@ Peru—Aluminum sulfate (commer- 
cial 17-18 percent) is employed princi- 
pally in the clarification of water by 
the Servicio del Agua Potable de Lima. 
Imports during 1939 amounted to 471,943 
gross kilograms valued at. 69,046 sols, the 
United States being the principal sup- 
plier, followed by Sweden and Belgium. 
Imports during the first 10 months of 
1940 amounted to 360,387 gross kilo- 
grams valued at 62,295 sols. 

@ Philippine Isiands.—Sodium hypo- 
chlorite used in the Philippine Islands 
is imported from the United States in 
the form of calcium hypochlorite 
(bleaching powder) and converted in 
local laboratories into sodium hypo- 
chlorite. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Imports of creosote oil into the United 
States amounted to 5,324,000 gallons, 
valued at $607,000 during the first 3 
months of 1941—a marked decline from 
the 12,300,000 gallons, valued at $1,200,- 
000, received during the corresponding 
months of 1940. Imports in all of 1940 
amounted to 39,000,000 gallons, com- 
pared with 51,900,000 in 1939. The 
United Kingdom and Japan together 
supplied 97 percent of the total in 1940, 
the former 33,000,000 and the latter 
5,000,000 gallons. 

@ Ireland (Eire) —Four of the five in- 
dustrial alcohol factories in Ireland uti- 
lizing potatoes as a raw material are 
about to close for the duration of the 
emergency to conserve potatoes for hu- 
man food and animal fodder. Only the 
Riverstown, County Louth, factory, 
which produced about 100,000 gallons of 
the total annual production of 1,200,000 
gallons, will continue in operation. The 
potatoes supplying this factory are gath- 
ered from a “black scab” area. 

@ Hong Kong.—About 1,400 tons of coal 
tar are produced in Hong Kong an- 
nually as a byproduct of gas. It is 
utilized by the local government for in- 
sulating purposes, roofing, and road 
paving. 

Local demand for organic chemicals 
is principally from the textile industry, 
which produces some 18,000,000 yards 
of cotton goods annually. Better qual- 
ity dyes are used locally in this industry; 
lower grades are reexported to the inte- 
rior of China. Details regarding im- 
ports of dyes into Hong Kong are no 
longer available. 

Exports of coal-tar colors, dyes, and 
stains from the United States to Hong 
Kong declined to 138,848 pounds, valued 
at $41,038 in 1940 from 186,183 pounds, 
$44,908, in 1939. 

@ Jamaica.—Logwood, used in the manu- 
facture of dyes, is shipped throughout the 
year. It finds a market in the United 
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States and France. Logwood extract is 
shipped chiefly to the United Kingdom. 

Exports of logwood increased in 1940 
to 7,311 long tons, valued at £17,175 from 
7,277 tons, valued at £16,598, in the pre- 
ceding year. France took 4,949 tons in 
1940, double that of the preceding year, 
the United States was second with 2,287 
tons, a little more than half as much as 
in 1939. 

Exports of logwood extract decreased 

from 24,243 hundredweight valued at 
£78,155 in 1939 to 23,741 hundredweight, 
£79,794, in 1940. The United Kingdom 
took most of shipments in both years— 
22,757 hundredweight in 1939 and 22,298 
in 1940. None was exported to European 
countries in 1940, with the exception of 
Switzerland, which took 919 hundred- 
weight, valued at £3,355. Exports to the 
United States, a small purchaser of this 
commodity, advanced to 262 hundred- 
weight (£990) in 1940 from 181 huncred- 
weight (£660) in 1939. 
B@ Japan.—Production of dyestuffs in 
Japan has increased considerably in re- 
cent years. According to a survey made 
by the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, output in 1939 reached 47,479,120 
kin (one kin equals 1.322772 pounds), 
valued at 68,567,560 yen, a gain of 30 
percent in volume and 32 in value com- 
pared with the preceding year. No data 
are available for 1940, but in view of the 
general condition of the chemical in- 
dustry it is probable that no further in- 
creases occurred. 

In spite of increased production, how- 
ever, Japan is not self-sufficient in dye- 
stuffs, and the European war has Seri- 
ously affected supplies of many high- 
grade items which were formerly im- 
ported from Germany. Early in 1940, the 
export of artificial indigo and certain 
other coal-tar dyes to non-yen-bloc coun- 
tries was prohibited to conserve supplies. 

Official maximum prices were main- 
tained and extended during the year; 
some of the small and medium sized con- 
cerns are said to be contemplating 
amalgamations. 

@ Mexico—The Industria Quimica Mex- 
icana, which is undertaking the produc- 
tion of citric acid, has been exempted 
from the payment of taxes for a period 
of 5 years. 

@ Peru.—Imports of dynamite and simi- 
lar industrial explosives into Peru 
amounted to 2,307,122 gross kilograms 
valued at 3,378,857 sols during 1939, com- 
pared with 1,951,940 kilograms valued at 
2,440,410 sols during the preceding year. 
In terms of quantity, 68 percent origi- 
nated in the United States during 1939, 
20 percent in Germany, 6 in Norway, 5 
in Canada, and lin Belgium. Total im- 
ports during the first 10 months of 1940 
amounted to 1,512,214 gross kilograms, 
valued at 2,389,775 sols. 

According to statistics published by 
the Peruvian Bureau of Mines, 2,868,630 
pounds of explosives valued at 3,406,291 
sols were consumed in the mines in Peru 
during 1939 compared with 2,556,450 
pounds, valued at 2,417,925 sols in 1938. 
@ Union of South Africa.—Large quan- 
tities of glycerine are required for the 
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South African explosives industry, most 
of which is imported. 

During the last 2 years for which de- 
tailed data are available the following 
amounts were imported: 





———__ 


1938 | 1939 
Item ——en — a 
| Pounds | Value | Pounds} Value 
| | 

: | | ene 

Glycerine: 
Crude, in | 

bulk 10, 139, 291, £260, 846/9, 407, 143] £149, 708 
Refined, in | 

bulk 7,712,422} 279, 471/3, 091, 727) 72, 762 





A small quantity of glycerine is pro- 
duced locally as a byproduct of the soap 
and fat industry, and steps have recently 
been taken to develop the production of 
glycerine synthetically. One company 
has been experimenting with the process 
for several years, fermenting molassés by 
means of a special yeast under alkaline 
conditions. The process has proved suc- 
cessful, and production has already be- 
gun. Although the rate of output has not 
been disclosed, it is hoped locally that 
the entire needs of the explosives indus- 
try may be supplied eventually. 


Coal 


@ Canada.—Coal production in 1940 was 
12 percent higher than in 1939, and 
further gains are expected in 1941. Ne- 
gotiations are proceeding to facilitate 
waterborne shipments of Nova Scotia coal 
up the St. Lawrence River to industrial 
centers; however, the Board doubts 
whether any great quantity of this coal 
can be moved west of Montreal during 
the present navigation season, since boat 
charters are scarce, water freight rates 
are more than double those of 1940, and 
increased quantities of coal are being 
used in the Maritime Provinces. 

Canada continues to depend heavily 
on the United States for imports of bitu- 
minous coal. Market demand for coke 
in Canada is very active, but it is reported 
that assurance of an adequate supply 
for Canada’s war industries has already 
been obtained from the United States. 

In Montreal and Ottawa areas, the 
heavy demand of war industries has 
made it necessary to reduce the alloca- 
tion of coke for household use. 


Construction 


@ Brazil—Construction activity in 
Brazil continues at a high level, and 
large-scale improvements are in progress. 
Included in this program is the removal 
of an elevation in Rio de Janeiro to make 
way for a new avenue 50 meters in width. 
The total cost of the project is estimated 
at 500,000 contos (approximately $25,- 
000,000 United States currency). Many 
buildings will be expropriated; city 
bonds will be sold to finance the work. 
Nictheroy, capital of the State of Rio 
de Janeiro, is also to be remodeled and 
beautified, at considerable cost. 
@ Canada.—The Shuswap Falls power 
plant of 4,000 horsepower, near Vernon, 
British Columbia, will be increased to 
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8,000 horsepower to provide electric cur- 
rent to meet expanding requirements in 
the North Okenagan area, according to 
press reports. It is understood that a 
total expenditure of approximately $300,- 
000 will be spent on this project and that 
preliminary work involving the raising of 
the spillway has been completed. New 
gates have been ordered and are now be- 
ing installed. The next major step is 
the completion of a 100-foot tunnel, 
which will be connected to a surge tower 
by a 550-foot wood-stave pipe 8 feet in 
diameter. 

The turbine itself will generate 4,000 
horsepower at an 82-foot head and will 
be directly connected to a 3,500-kilovolt- 
ampere alternating generator. The cur- 
rent will be carried by cables to the 
switchboard, and then to a new trans- 
former bank of 3,750 kilovolt-amperes. 
@ Colombia.—A municipal development 
fund has been established by a recent 
legislative decree for the purpose of aid- 
ing local construction of public works, 
such aS sewerage and waier systems, 
electric plants, schools, and aqueducts. 
Specific tax revenues, expected to total 
about 4,000,000 pesos a year, have been 
earmarked for the fund, and a bond 
issue is expected to raise another 
3,000,000 pesos. In addition, contribu- 
tions are to be made by local govern- 
ments. According to the press, plans 
call for the construction of 110 water- 
works and 32 sewerage systems during 
1941. 

B Newfoundland —tThe building of mili- 
tary, naval, and air bases for the United 
States has revived the Newfoundland 
construction industry. Other than this, 
it is considered doubtful whether the 
value of construction in the colony will 
exceed $20,000 in 1941, including repairs 
to existing buildings and possible new 
construction by private companies. No 
outstanding private projects are being 
planned for the immediate future, and 
Government activity appears confined 
chiefly to a laboratory to be erected in 
St. John’s, for which materials have 
been purchased. 

@ Palestine—Construction for the mili- 
tary forces showed considerable activity 
in 1940 and will probably continue 
throughout 1941. Details are not avail- 
able, but it is estimated that expendi- 
tures in 1940 totaled more than £P2,- 
000,000 ‘about $8,040,000 United States 
currency). The cost of the project for 
building some 50 large police posts, 
financed by the grants-in-aid from the 
British Treasury, will amount to ap- 
proximately £P2,250,000 (about $9,045,- 
000), of which £P2,000,000 was to be 
spent in the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1941. 

Shipments of building materials from 
Great Britain and the United States 
during recent months have supplied suf- 
ficient quantities to make up for the 
shortages which have occurred. Stocks 
of iron and steel held by merchants are 
reported to be almost negligible. Under 
emergency measures enforced since the 
outbreak of the war, the Palestine Gov- 
ernment is controlling stocks of various 
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building materials, especially iron and 
steel goods, cement, and timber. Stocks 
of such materials held by private mer- 
chants must be declared, and are re- 
leased for private use only under special 
permit. The country’s requirements of 
iron, steel, and timber must be imported, 
but domestic production largely supplies 
cement requirements, The output of 
Palestine cement plants is continuing on 
an important scale, but lack of coal is 
adversely affecting operation. 

Although transportation facilities 
have interfered with shipments, the 
tendency to look to the United States 
for building materials has become pro- 
nounced since the virtual stoppage of 
shipping through the Mediterranean. 
@ Sweden—The power station on the 
outskirts of the city of Skelleftea, owned 
and operated by the municipality, has 
already invested about 18,000,000 crowns 
(current pegged rate, 4.20 crowns to $1 
United States currency) in harnessing 
the waterfalls in the Skelleftea River and 
the Finn and Krang Rapids. In order 
to become entirely independent of gov- 
ernment assistance and to supply the de- 
mand for electric energy, the city plans 
to invest an additional 9,000,000 crowns 
in the building of a power station at the 
Sels Rapids, and has already made the 
necessary grant for the first stage of the 
construction of a 600-meter tunnel to be 
blasted through the cliff of the Sels 
Rapids. Work is to start in May and will 
cost about 1,000,000 crowns, according to 
the Swedish press. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 
Coffee 


@ Brazil—wWith the exception of an un- 
important sample of 10 bags to Sweden, 
exports of coffee from Recife in March 
1941, went entirely to the United States. 
March exports were 8,910 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 4,200 bags in 
February 1941 and 522 in March 1940. 

It is doubtful whether Pernambuco will 
be able to continue to ship as much coffee 
to the United States throughout the year, 
because of the limitations set on Brazilian 
imports into the United States by the 
agreement of November 28, 1940. 

Estimates of coffee production in Per- 
nambuco by the Departamento Nacional 
do Cafe (National Coffee Department) 
for 1940-41 are 120,000 bags, compared 
with 170,000 in 1939-40. It is rumored 
that the new crop (1941-42) will be about 
20 percent smaller than the previous one. 
The quality of the crop already harvested 
(1940-41), has been good. 

No revision of the official estimate 
of Brazil’s 1941-42 coffee crop has been 
announced, but agencies of the Gov- 
ernment have recently referred to the 
probable yield as 12,000,000 bags, which 
is the figure given in recent reports as 
the forecast of competent private ob- 
servers. 

Final statistics for coffee exports from 
Brazil for 1940, by country of destination, 
with comparative figures for 1939, have 
been announced by the Departmento 
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Nacional do Cafe as follows (in bags of 
60 kilograms) : 

















Destination 1939 1940 

Bags Bags 
pi See a eee 219, 040 186, 197 
ewes es a ee 87, 722 96, 930 
French Morocco. __...._-- We 35, 377 42, 076 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan________- 71, 527 33, 459 
Tunis Sa RS AAAS ene RAT Te 34, 928 5, 791 
Union of South Africa_____.___- 128, 259 98, 970 
ee 8. aS eee NI iat 25, 436 16, 897 

COS ee eee , 208 87, 
United States__...............-. 9, 188,812 | 8, 886, 528 
a niin tate occas 393, 865 404, 167 
5 ae Ras: 63, 226 74, 402 
IN 3 2, 870 2, 720 
i” RRR STS AR SR 37, 703 50, 036 
Other America__.________._-- 40 328 
pO Ea erence 10, 313 30, COO 
RR ne a } 8, 005 21, 100 
jE eae a 22, 851 41, 141 
EE ee 18, 240 36, 374 
| a RO ROR 2 Satara Sik 29, 966 27, 061 
a... | 94° 946 19, 254 
2 SES ee Lae at 24, 657 11, 148 
oe eae ae Mee 1, 033, 596 63, 188 
Belgium-Luxemburg______.___- | 447, 120 150, 050 
eS ER ea. 275, 977 32, 364 
see : 11, 255 5, 339 
EAS. 6 ote ga, 270, 446 170, 961 
i, ES Sea | 1,648, 236 864, 898 
- |e err 75, 069 52, 052 
Netherlands | 606, 200 45, 377 
England ___- ln deine 18, 293 7, 099 
Iceland _- TRS Se 6, 405 5, 490 
i J eet wee a 310, 830 159, 380 
Yugoslavia____- } 112, 237 15, 672 
Norway.._...__- Dip ae he 112, 495 58, 931 

Portugal. __- Baa SS Ge 36, 844 y 
OS SE ee 19, 100 5, 620 
no _, ee ei ea | 819, 828 124, 448 
eee ee ee: 169, 496 26, 725 
| a See | 81, 495 51, 902 
eRe ete gees pee woe 1, 800 
Other Burope t................. 96, 880 13, 524 
i, Se EE Laake ip | 16, 645, 093 | 12, 053, 499 





1 Includes ships’ stores. 


Coffee exported from Santos during 
March 16 to 31 amounted to 314,209 bags, 
as compared with 444,029 during the 
same period of 1940, according to statis- 
tics released by the Departamento Na- 
cional do Cafe. ‘Total exports for the 
coffee year July 1 to March 31 reached 
6,603,005 bags; by March 31, 1940, more 
than 17,795,000 bags had been shipped. 
Substantially reduced entries into the port 
lowered stocks from 1,443,269 bags on 
March 16 to 1,366,563 on March 31. On 


. the latter date in 1940, stocks were re- 


ported at 1,927,540 bags. 

During the period from March 16 to 
31, exports from Rio de Janeiro amounted 
to 108,173 bags, slightly less than in the 
preceding fortnight. For the elapsed 
portion of the coffee year, shipments 
were down to 1,631,337 bags from 2,551,- 
979 in 1940. Stocks dropped from 437,818 
bags on the 15th to 387,663 on the 31st. 

The movement out of Victoria was 
relatively heavy, with an export of 143,274 
bags, as against 63,379 bags during March 
1 to 15. Port stocks declined during the 
period from 127,677 to 85,492 bags. 

@ Haiti—Shipments of coffee from Haiti 
in March 1941 amounted to 46,516 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, mainly to the 
United States, although Canada took 
8.725 bags. This represents the first 
sizable exports of coffee to Canada. The 
first shipment to continental Europe in 
recent months was 666 bags shipped in 
March to Switzerland via New York. In 
March 1940, 39.312 bags of coffee were 
exported, principally to the United States, 
Belgium, Denmark, and France. Cumu- 
lative figures from October 1, 1940, to 
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March 31, 1941, indicate that 223,412 bags 
of coffee have been exported from Haiti, 
as compared with 212,400 bags in the 
similar period of 1940. 

The present Haitian crop, all of which 
has now been harvested, amounted to 
20,000,000 kilograms. It is believed the 
1941-42 crop will be slightly larger, pos- 
sibly about 23,000,000 kilograms. 

From October 1, 1940, to March 24, 
1941, contracts were received in Haiti 
from the United States for 277,300 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, of which about 
82,000 bags have not been shipped. These 
contracts were placed under the Haitian 
quota allotment. Orders have also been 
placed for shipment to the United States 
under the 1941-42 quota for approxi- 
mately 7,000 bags. 

It is estimated that there will be a 
carry-over of 117,000 bags of coffee as of 
September 30, 1941, crop, which is ap- 
proximately equal to the carry-over from 
the 1939-40 crop. 

Coffee prices during the past month for 

natural coffee averaged $6.30 per 50 kilo- 
grams, f. o. b. Port-au-Prince—a notice- 
able increase over prices in recent 
months. Prices for washed coffee re- 
mained steady at $9 per 50 kilograms, 
f. o. b. Port-au-Prince. 
@ Netherlands Indies—Exports of cof- 
fee from the Netherlands Indies during 
the 1940-41 crop year will probably be 
about half what they were during the 
1939-40 year, on the basis of a very gen- 
eral estimate. This estimate has been 
reached by considering that Europe nor- 
mally takes about two-thirds of the cof- 
fee exported from the Netherlands Indies 
and that it is unlikely this market will 
be reopened for some time, also that ex- 
ports to non-European ports have been 
increased, particularly to the United 
States. 


Coffee Exports From the Netherlands 
Indies 


[Bags of 60 kilograms] 











Period 1990-40 Period | 1940-41 
| | 
| Bags | Bags 
July-December --_|608, 580 || July-December-_/| 284, 447 
January-June ___ _|380, 452 | January-June____} 190, 226 
a xo, 032 ! Total___..- | 474, 673 


| 
| 





Dairy Products 


@ New Zealand.—Butter graded for ex- 
port in the 7 months ended February 28 
was 110,483 tons, a 9-percent increase 
over last-season figure. Cheese graded 
during same period was 84,620 tons, an 
increase of 29 percent. Further stimula- 
tion of cheese production will be at- 
tempted. Butter production, however, 
will be decreased; February of this year 
already shows a 7-percent decline from 
last year. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Canary Islands.—The production of 
bananas in the East Canary Islands in 
1940 was somewhat better than in 1939, 
and exports rose from 40,000 metric tons 
in 1939 to 51,000 tons in 1940. Because 
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of marketing difficulties caused by the 
European war, practically the entire vol- 
ume of banana exports went to conti- 
nental Spain. Shipments were also made 
to the United Kingdom and Switzerland. 
Prices were satisfactory. 

@ Palestine —Although the 1940-41 ship- 
ping season in Palestine for citrus fruit 
is more than half over, lack of shipping 
facilities due to the closing of the Medi- 
terranean has made it impossible to send 
any important quantities to export mar- 
kets, and prospects seem no better for 
the remainder of the season. 

Exports in the 1939-40 season were re- 
duced, by lack of sufficient transport and 
by the shutting off of many former mar- 
kets, to 7,500,000 cases, compared with 
15,000,000 cases in the previous season. 
Shipments in the 1940-41 season promise 
to be almost negligible; the total up to 
January 31, 1941, was 37,000 cases. 

The officially estimated production in 
1940-41 of 8,000,000 cases of citrus fruit 
suitable for export is divided roughly as 
oranges, 7,200,000 cases; grapefruit, 700,- 
000 cases; and lemons, 100,000 cases. 

Various proposals to utilize a larger 
part of the citrus crop in industry and 
in the making of byproducts have not 
been carried out with any appreciable 
success. Production of natural and con- 
centrated juice has increased, owing to a 
larger demand from local military forces. 
Unfavorable results have been shown by 
efforts to establish industries for using 
citrus fruit in the manufacture of al- 
cohol, fertilizers, cattle fodder, and vari- 
ous chemical products. 

The Palestine Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that production from the 
1940-41 crop for military requirements 
will be approximately 2,000 tons of mar- 
malade, 4,500,000 12-ounce bottles of 
fruit juice, and some canned grapefruit, 
using about 155,000 cases of citrus fruit. 

Consumption of fruit in the making 
of byproducts for other than military 
use is expected to be, for the present sea- 
son, about 150,000 cases. Production will 
consist mainly of fruit juices and mar- 
malades for consumption by the local 
civilian population, but will also include 
essential oils for local use and for export. 

The total consumption of citrus fruit 
in making byproducts is thus estimated 
at the equivalent of approximately 300,- 
000 cases, which is appreciably less than 
the quantity usually available from waste 
fruit or fruit rejected for export. 

H Spain.—The most recent data released 
through the National Orange Syndicate 
on the 1940-41 Spanish orange crop, in- 
dicates that the total output for the 
season just coming to a close amounted 
to 700,000 tons, compared with 550,000 
tons in the previous season. Approxi- 
mately a third of the total has gone 
into consumption in Spain, while the 
remainder has been exported or ear- 
marked for shipment to oversea markets. 

Comparatively cold weather during the 
past winter resulted in damage to the 
Spanish orange crop, some estimates 
running as high as 40 percent of the 
total, insofar as partial freezing is 
concerned. 
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On the basis of present estimates, ex- 


ports will have accounted for 350,000 


tons; domestic consumption will have 
approximated 250,000 tons of undamaged 
fruit; and the rest is accounted for by 
losses, principally from freezing, although 
much of this proportion of the crop has 
been consumed within Spain. 


Grain and Products 


Hawaiian rice unloads for the week 
ended April 19 amounted to 564,500 
pounds of cleaned rice. Foreign arrivals 
at Oahu were 11,000 pounds. Interisland 
shipments, Kauai to Honolulu, were 9,500 
pounds. California rough-rice markets 
were reported firm, with paddy quoted 
at the highest price of the season— 
$1.9725 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. California 
Shipping points. Milled markets were 
also firm, with California-Japan at 
$4.575; but no local sales were reported, 
as distributors are generally well supplied 
on contracts. Considerable difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining ocean freight 
space, and mills have again extended for 
an additional 30 days, all contracts due 
to expire on May 3. Retailers are plenti- 
fully supplied with $4.25 rice. However, 
wholesalers are offering rice at $4.50 with 
few sales reports. (Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Honolulu.) 


@ Argentina.—A decree has been issued 
through the Ministry of Agriculture au- 
thorizing the Grain Regulating Board to 
purchase corn (on the cob) of the 1941 
crop at 4.75 pesos per 100 kilograms. 
This grain must be in exportable condi- 
tion, and, according to the decree, the 
Ministry of Agriculture must require of 
farmers, as a condition of purchase, that 
acreage devoted to the production of corn 
for the ensuing year will not be increased, 
and in certain cases will be reduced 10 
percent. It is estimated that 150,000,000 
pesos will be required to cover the pur- 
chases authorized by this decree. 
@ China.—The trade ignored the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council’s price limits for 
rice during the third week of April, and 
Sales were made at prices up to 15 percent 
above the maximum set. Rice markets 
closed on April 25 because of the con- 
fusion brought about by the uncertain- 
ties of the international outlook. The 
council has now arranged through Hong 
Kong authorities for a supply of 5,000 
tons of Saigon rice to be sold to the public 
at cost. This measure is expected to 
alleviate the market situation, as hoard- 
ers and speculators may unload, and 
prices may come down. 
@ Cuba.—The Cuban rice market contin- 
ued extremely dull from April 10 to 16, 
and sales of American rice showed a 
further decline from recent low levels. 
Restricted buying interest on the part 
of Cuban importers appeared to be due 
to maintenance of firm prices well above 
the views of most of the Cuban trade, a 
marked scarcity of offers of supplies 
suited to the demands of the market, and 
Satisfactory stocks of rice on hand pur- 
chased at prices below current quota- 
tions. Sales were little, if any, above 
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by types and qualities, according to infor- 
mation from trade sources. 

Sale of Ecuadoran rice was reported 
as negligible during the period, chiefly 
as the result of large-scale withdrawal 
during the week of offers of South Amer- 
ican exporters Trade estimates as to 
total sales of Ecuadoran rice to Cuban 
importers to date range from 250,000 to 
300,000 pockets. 

The situation in Oriental rices re- 

mained unchanged, with no sales for im- 
port, new cargoes, or firm offers ascer- 
tainable during the week. Imports of 
rice through the Port of Habana during 
the period April 10-16, 1941, totaled 132,- 
983 pockets (6,065,932 kilograms) of 
American rice and 2,124 sacks (156,847 
kilograms) of rice seed from the same 
source, according to statistics compiled 
privately from ships’ manifests. There 
were no arrivals of Oriental rice during 
that interval. 
@ French Indochina.—Arrivals at the 
Cholon mills during February of paddy 
intended for export amounted to 60,630 
metric tons. These arrivals brought the 
total since the first of the year up to 
97,059 metric tons, as compared with 
177,724 metric tons during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. 

The paddy market was quiet during 
February. Prices declined slightly. The 
average at the end of the month was 
6.76 piasters per 100 kilograms, includ- 
ing duty, compared with 6.22 piasters on 
the 15th. 

The white-rice market also was quiet 
during February. Large purchases of 
white rice for shipment during March 
and April have been made for the ac- 
count of the Government General, which 
is expected to continue as an important 
purchaser. 

The average price of No. 1 rice, 25 
percent broken, was 11.91 piasters per 
100 kilograms, including duty, during 
the first half of February, and 11.85 
piasters during the second half of the 
month. 

During the last week of February, ex- 
port licenses were issued for several 
thousand tons of brokens, No. 1 and 
No. 2 mixed, also brokens No. 3, for 
shipment to Shanghai and Hong Kong. 

Preliminary estimates, based on re- 

ports from Cochin-China, indicate that 
the area under cultivation during the 
crop year (April 1, 1940—March 31, 1941) 
approximated 2,320,860 hectares, as 
compared with 2,320,420 during the 
previous season, and that 1941 produc- 
tion will amount to about 2,867,414 met- 
ric tons, as compared with 2,634,652 tons 
for 1940. 
@ Hong Kong.—Flour stocks on hand 
April 23 were 380,000 bags. The market 
was steady. Present high prices were 
originally caused by low stocks and have 
been maintained mainly because of in- 
creased Pacific freight rates. Dealers ex- 
pect higher prices for American flour, 
while Australian prices are being held at 
the present high level because of short- 
age of shipping space. 

Present prices (per bag, Hong Kong 
dollars) American straight, 7.10; Ameri- 
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can cut-off, 7.10; American patent, 7.30; 
Canadian clears, 7.30; Canadian patent, 
7.40; Australian No. 1, 17.0; Shanghai 
flour, no quotations. ‘These prices in- 
clude landing charges of 20 Hong Kong 
cents per bag. 


Meats 


@ Brazil—Official figures recently pub- 
lished indicate an appreciable expansion 
of Brazil’s meat-packing industry during 
1940, as compared with the preceding 
year. Total slaughter of cattle in Bra- 
zilian establishments subject to Federal 
inspection amounted to 2,244,565 head in 
the last calendar year, compared with 
1,823,798 in 1939 and 2,428,654 in the peak 
year 1937. Both the volume and value 
of Brazilian exports of meats in 1940 ad- 
vanced sharply over those of recent years. 
Shipments in 1940 totaled 158,580 metric 
tons valued at $514,173 contos, against 
92,726 tons and 263,200 contos in 1939, 
and an annual average of 78,126 tons and 
140,193 contos for the 5-year period 
1934-38. Exports of meats accounted for 
approximately 10 percent of the total 
value of Brazilian merchandise exports 
in 1940. Exports of frozen beef and of 
canned beef together accounted for over 
85 percent of the total value of Brazil’s 
meat export trade during the past year. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Sierra Leone—Ginger shipped by rail 
to Freetown during January 1941 totaled 
27 tons. There were no exports of gin- 
ger during the month. Chilli exports 
amounted to 27.21 tons (United States 
15.40, United Kingdom 10.16, Gambia 
1.65). Stocks at Freetown ready for 
shipment were 95.20 tons of ginger and 
57.56 tons of chilli. In the Bo district 
the harvesting and scraping of ginger 
was in progress. The yield is reported 
good. 

@ Spain.—The pimento crop for, 1940 is 
now Officially estimated at 11,300,000 
kilograms, and exports amounted to 
1,148,094 kilograms. 


Spanish Export Trade in Pimentos in 
1940 





| Kilo- 
grams 


Countries 








United States 953, 407 $555, 552 





Cuba_- 83, 288 59, 164 
Mexico 17, 015 | 10, 385 
Argentina . i; 63, 218 | 39, 523 
Uruguay 7 23, 786 | 12, 016 
England | 3, 050 | 2, 774 
Canada 5, 500 | 2, 952 
Other countries | 8, 830 5, 072 
Total | 


-|I, 148, 094 687, 438 





Hardware Plumbing, and 
Heating 


@ Brazil—The Brazilian hardware trade 
experienced one of its most active and 
prosperous periods during the first quar- 
ter of 1941. Demand in practically all 
lines was well above that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. This activity 
resulted from the generally good busi- 
ness situation obtaining throughout the 
greater part of 1940. Construction ac- 
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tivity throughout the country, especially 
at Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, stimu- 
lated and sustained the demand. In- 
creased activity in various domestic in- 
dustries increased the demand for tools 
especially. 

It is reported that domestic produc- 
tion of practically all hardware items 
increased last year. The trend is to- 
ward further expansion, although short- 
age of metals may retard such devel- 
opment, 

By the end of March 1941 a shortage 
was noticeable in stocks of a few hard- 
ware items, especially technical and 
semitechnical tools and accessories, as 
well as indications of an approaching 
depletion of stocks of other staple items. 

Imports during the first quarter of 
1941 were irregular and in February and 
March declined considerably. Inability 
of American manufacturers or exporters 
to ship is said to have been responsible 
for the situation. 

Prices of practically all hardware items 
increased during the quarter by from 
20 percent on several domestic products 
to 30, 40, and 50 percent on imported 
lines. 

While sales during the quarter were 

high, the trade views the coming months 
with concern. It is doubted that ade- 
quate supplies of several items can be 
obtained from the United States because 
of export restrictions. It is expected 
that trade will continue at a high level 
should adequate supplies become avail- 
able. 
@ Egypt.—A serious shortage of practi- 
cally every kind of building material— 
other than brick and cement, which are 
supplied locally—exists in Cairo. Needed 
supplies include common window glass; 
rag wool, paper, and bitumen for the 
manufacture of roofing felt; plumbing 
fixtures; insulating material; iron rods 
for reinforced concrete work; builders’ 
hardware; nails, screws, bolts, nuts, and 
rivets. 

Since Continental: sources of supply 
were cut off as a result of the war in 
the Mediterranean, the small volume of 
building materials entering Egypt, have 
been supplied almost entirely by the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
@ India.—Prospects for the sale of 
American gas water heaters appear satis- 
factory, owing to the complete stoppage 
of Continental supplies and a marked 
reduction in those available from Britain. 
Normally heaters are imported from Ger- 
many, United Kingdom, France, Italy— 
Germany supplying the largest share of 
business. Demand is restricted largely 
to the wealthier classes. 


Iron and Steel 


@ Japan.—Japanese sources report that 
the Government has decided as a tem- 
porary expedient designed to partly offset 
declining scrap imports from the United 
States to sell to local manufacturers a 
substantial volume of officially owned 
iron and copper articles. A wide variety 
of metal products are involved in the 
plan, including such items as scrapers, 
bicycle stands, electric fans, ash trays, 
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iron fences, and chains. A decision 
already has been reached, reports state, 
to remove iron fences from around the 
Navy, Justice, Education, Home, and 
Commerce Ministries. 

— Spain.—Production of iron and steel 
declined sharply in the first quarter of 
1941 because of inadequate supplies of 
fuel. Pig iron output in the first 2 months 
of the quarter amounted to 27,048 and 
23,983 metric tons, respectively, against 
the 1940 monthly average of 35,290 tons; 
while that of steel was reported at 33,060 
and 26,619 tons, respectively, in contrast 
with the 40,009-ton average of last year. 
Iron ore production was even more dras- 
tically reduced—to 74,414 tons in January 
and 56,232 in February, against the 1940 
monthly average of 126,029 tons. 

The problem created by this trend is 
stated to be serious. At present the 
Spanish Government is reported to ab- 
sorb roughly three-fourths of the na- 
tional production in its work of recon- 
struction, the remainder going to private 
industry. Operations of the metal work- 
ing and construction industries have had 
to be curtailed, especially in areas distant 
from the producing centers. Private con- 
struction in Madrid, to cite an example, 
is reported retarded in many instances 
because orders for steel placed several 
months ago have not been delivered. 

In an effort to limit the use of steel 
in building, the Spanish Government on 
March 11 issued a decree restricting the 
use of iron and steel in all construction 
work. Supplies to private consumers 
were—or will be—further reduced, it is 
reported, as the result of instructions 
recently received by the steel industry to 
supply the Government with approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of structural shapes 
for exportation to Argentina in compen- 
sation for, particularly, foodstuffs to be 
supplied by the latter country. 


IRON ao STEEL 


U.S.EXPORTS (Scrap excepted) 
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Leather and Products 


@ Brazil—Although data are not ob- 
tainable showing production during 1940, 
conditions in the shoe industry is believed 
to have improved slightly, particularly 
at Sao Paulo, where greater progress was 
made than in Rio de Janeiro. During 
the past year a clog type of women’s shoe 
for street wear was greatly in vogue; 
however, most of the ladies’ shoes scld 
during the year, whether conventional 
type or clog type, were of the open front 
(toes showing) style. 
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Items consisting of traveling bags, 
pocket accessories, belts, gloves and cloth- 
ing are mainly of domestic production. 
Practically all of the traveling bags and 
other types of luggage are made from 
domestic leather. Most of the men’s belts 
are also made of domestic leather, but 
women’s belts are made both from do- 
mestic and imported leather, depending 
in part upon the prevailing styles. In 
men’s belts some imports continue to be 
made. There is very little demand fcr 
men’s gloves, but leather gloves for wom- 
en, made particularly from suede and 
kid leathers, are sold during the winter 
months. Pocket accessories, such as coin 
purses, keytainers, and similar products, 
are produced locally as well as imported. 
Little demand exists for leather clothing. 

Domestic production in all of the main 
items continues to expand. Practically 
all of the harness and saddlery and a 
considerable quantity of leather belting 
used are produced in Brazil from do- 
mestic leather. 

Brazil—At the end of 1939 large stocks 
of leather were available on the market, 
which had been imported from Germany 
and France, particularly the former. 
During the first half of 1940 most local 
requirements were supplied from these 
stocks, importers hesitating to buy from 
the United States because of higher 
prices. During the second half of the 
year, however, a shortage of certain types 
of leather, especially colored box calf 
developed, but appreciable stocks of black 
box calf were still available. 

Imports from the United States in- 
creased considerably during the second 
half of the year, particularly of chamcis 
and fancy leathers. Imports of kid and 
patent leather, however, declined due to 
the current styles. 

The trade anticipates a further in- 
crease in imports of box calf, chamois 
skins and fancy leathers from the United 
States in 1941. Other types of leather, 
except those for which there is at present 
little demand, are largely supplied by the 
domestic industry. 

The domestic industry is encountering 
difficulty in obtaining perfect hides to 
produce some of the better grades of 
colored leathers. 

@ United Kingdom.—Although severely 
hit by wartime rationing of raw mate- 
rials, the Leicester, Northampton, and 
Stafford boot and shoe industry has not 
suffered to the same extent as many 
other utility goods manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout Great Britain. Dealers 
and distributors have, up to the middle 
of March, been in a position to meet nor- 
mal civilian demand. Most of the recent 
footwear demand in the domestic market 
has been met from stocks which, owing 
to the imminence of higher prices and 
supply shortage, were bought in excessive 
quantities last autumn, when orders were 
so numerous that manufacturers were 
unable to commence their spring produc- 
tions as early as in previous years. How- 
ever, adequate replacement of these di- 
minishing stocks is now becoming in- 
creasingly difficult: only a limited pro- 
portion of current orders is being ac- 
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cepted by manufacturers, and delivery 
dates are becoming more uncertain. 
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Lumber and Products 


@ Brazil.—A National Pine Institute (In- 
stituto Nacional de Pinho) was estab- 
lished in Brazil during March 1941. Ob- 
jectives of the Institute are as follows: 
To supervise and dispose of work cover- 
ing defense pine wood production: con- 
tribute to reforestation pine-producing 
zones; promote means of satisfying pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and exporters as 
to necessities of credit and financing; 
maintain official standardization and 
classification of pine wood, in collabora- 
tion with the Ministry of Agriculture; fix 
minimum prices, establish production 
and exportation quotas; organize an 
obligatory registry of producers, manu- 
faciturers, and exporters; undertake con- 
struction of drying plants and ware- 
houses for depositing the wood, in proper 
localities; regulate the installation of new 
sawmills, case factories, and wood-treat- 
ing plants; promote creation of autono- 
mous industrial organs for the exploita- 
tion of all industries deriving from. wood; 
maintain a statistical and information 
service; control the execution of meas- 
ures and resolutions taken by the Na- 
tional Pine Wood Institute, as well as 
punish infractors in accordance with the 
penalties fixed by the Institute, and to 
create and organize all further services 
necessary to the accomplishment of its 
objectives. 

HB Ecuador— The market for lumber and 
wood products during 1940 witnessed no 
important change. An import embargo 
on pitch pine, the type of lumber most 
in demand, makes the Ecuadoran market 
in this field small. 

Imports of pine lumber from the United 
States, under special permit, amounted 
to $13,373 during 1939. Total imports of 
lumber and wood products during 1939 
were valued at $37,344. Import figures 
for 1940 are not yet available but are 
expected to differ little from 1939. 

@ Egypt—aAll lumber used in Egypt is 
imported. The value of rough and 
worked lumber imported annually aver- 
ages about $6,000,000. The principal use 
is for construction, but an appreciable 
amount is consumed by the furniture in- 
dustry. The principal woods and wood 
products in demand are whitewood, 











pitchpine, beechwood, Egyptian balks, 
plywood, oak flooring, and railway ties. 
Supplies in the past have come from Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Sweden, France, Tur- 
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key, and the United States, but the vol- 
yme from these countries has been 
adversely affected by the dislocation of 
shipping facilities. To replenish stocks 
dealers are attempting to find sources of 
lumber in the United States, Canada, 
Brazil, and Australia. 

Importation and distribution is effected 
mainly through a few large firms located 
in Alexandria and Cairo, which normally 
keep appreciable stocks on hand. 

One of the largest single users of lum- 

per is the Government, which possesses 
large workshops where many products of 
wood are prepared, such as carts, car- 
riages, Wagons, small bridges, and fur- 
niture. 
@ Paraguay.—Exports of plywood during 
1940 totaled 20,341 cubic feet. The prin- 
cipal market was Argentina, with smaller 
quantities going to Bolivia and Uruguay. 
The quality is not yet considered equal to 
that produced in Europe and the United 
States. The principal difficulty is find- 
ing an adhesive agent capable of resist- 
ing rapid changes in temperature and 
humidity. Plywood is used locally to a 
fairly large extent for the manufacture 
of furniture and store fixtures, as well as 
interior decoration. 

The one plywood factory located in 

Paraguay was established in 1938 by one 
of the large lumber mills. 
@ Spain.—Lumber shortage continued in 
the Madrid district during the first quar- 
ter of 1941 and no logs or planed lumber 
were imported during the period. Since 
the Government assumed control of the 
two best pine zones, Balsain and Soria, 
dealers report these important sources of 
supply shut off, as the better grades pro- 
duced in these areas have been diverted 
to Government use. Prices of domestic 
pine reached unprecedented levels during 
the quarter. 

Spain.—American oak stave imports 

into the Seville district, used in the man- 
ufacture of wooden casks for packing 
and storing sherry wine, increased dur- 
ing 1940. A total of 9,693 metric tons 
were imported through the’ port of Cadiz, 
all of which came from the United States, 
compared with 5,844 tons in 1939, of 
which 5,605 tons were from the United 
States and 239 from other countries. 
B United Kingdom.—A strong demand 
existed in Scotland for all classes of tim- 
ber, particularly Douglas fir, Canadian 
hemlock, and spruce during March. The 
market for hardwoods increased slightly 
in the latter part of the month. The 
cabinetmaking trade has recently ex- 
panded. 

In view of the urgency of conserving as 
much shipping space as possible, develop- 
ment of domestic timber in the west of 
Scotland has been intensified, and the 
use of hardwoods whenever practicable 
has been stressed by the Timber Control. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ India—A machine-tool control has 
been established in India to ensure that 
tools of the required types will be avail- 
able and put to the best possible use. An 
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authorization from the Controller will 
now be required for the acquisition of 
nearly all types of metalworking ma- 
chinery. Assisted by an industrial panel 
consisting of two importers, one pro- 
ducer, and one user of machine tools the 
Controller is empowered to requisition 
machine tools and to inspect any prem- 
ises where they are produced, sold, or 
used. 

@ Newfoundland.—Since the European 
war began, there has been no expansion 
of industries in Newfoundland requiring 
industrial machinery. Most of the local 
industries, such as woodworking, have 
curtailed operations because considerable 
numbers of younger workmen entered the 
army or other services. The United 
States is, and has been, the principal 
supplier of hand and power machinery to 
Newfoundland. In woodworking ma- 
chinery, imports from the United States 
are more than double all others. Canada 
and the United Kingdom have important 
shares of the trade in marine motors and 
textile machinery. 

United States exports of industrial ma- 
chinery to Newfoundland totaled $607,949 
in 1940. 

@ Panama.—The Panamanian Govern- 
ment desires to receive descriptive litera- 
ture, price lists, and specifications from 
American manufacturers of rice mill ma- 
chinery and equipment. Information is 
requested on both large and small units, 
including machinery for hulling, as well 
as cleaning rice. Prices and specifica- 
tions should include all the equipment re- 
quired for a complete plant. It is stated 
that three complete mills will be needed. 

Interested firms should communicate 
direct with Dr. Alfonso Tejeira, Subsecre- 
tario, Ministerio de Agricultura y Com- 
ercio, Panama, R. de P. 

Correspondence may be in English or 
Spanish, preferably the latter. 

The Government of Panama is also 
studying plans for erecting a plant to 
purify and refine marine salt, and would 
like to receive descriptive literature, 
specifications and quotations on ma- 
chinery and equipment for a complete 
plant for refining between 10,000 and 
25,000 pounds of salt per day. 

Interested American firms should com- 

municate direct with Dr. Alfonso Tejeira, 
Subsecretario, Ministerio de Agricuitura 
y Comercio, Panama, R. de O. Corre- 
spondence may be in English or Spanish, 
preferably the latter. 
@ Sweden.—Four new cold-storage ware- 
houses, capable of handling 4,000 metric 
tons of butter, will be erected and 
equipped in Sweden if present proposals 
are carried out. It is understood that the 
Association of Swedish Dairies will 
finance the project, and that the Gov- 
ernment will rent the warehouses for a 
period of 5 years. Capacities of the vari- 
ous plants will be as follows: At Sten- 
storp, 1,100 metric tons of butter; at 
Stockholm, 2.300 tons; at Sundsvall, 300 
tons; and at Kalmar, 500 tons. The Sten- 
storp plant will cost 739,000 crowns and 
will take 4 months to build. Details re- 
garding the other projects are not avail- 
able. 
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@ Southern Rhodesia.—The Govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia is studying 
plans for erecting a plant capable of 
producing 3,000 gallons of pure ethyl 
alcohol per day from surplus and waste 
agricultural products, such as corn, po- 
tatoes, and molasses. The alcohol would 
be used in motor fuels. Specifications, 
prices, and pertinent data are desired 
on the necessary machinery and equip- 
ment for a complete plant. 

Interested American firms should com- 

municate direct with Mr. A. M. Facer, 
Government Analyst, P. O. Box 422, Sal- 
isbury, Southern Rhodesia, giving some 
particulars as to their experience in this 
field and such detailed proposals as they 
may care to make. 
@ Turkey.—The Ministry of Agriculture 
recently concluded arrangements in the 
United States for the purchase of agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment cost- 
ing $780,000. This order, the second 
placed with American manufacturers in 
the space of 12 months, includes trac- 
tors, cotton planters, combines, hay 
balers, and plows. Payment is to be 
made from an appropriation of $1,200,- 
000 in free dollar exchange allotted by 
the Government to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture for the purchase of equipment. 
Some of the available dollar exchange 
is being held in reserve to cover trans- 
portation costs, but authorities believe 
that further orders will be placed in the 
United States at a later date. 

Some apprehension was felt by Turk- 
ish authorities last year that a sufficient 
number of mechanics could not be found 
to operate and maintain the newly ac- 
quired equipment, but American manu- 
facturers cooperated by furnishing in- 
struction in the use of their machinery 
and results so far are said to have been 
very satisfactory. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Canada.—Production of cod liver oil is 
reported to be increasing. Prior to the 
war, Canada imported considerable 
quantities of cod liver oil from Britain 
but now that Scandinavian sources have 
been cut off, the trade has been reversed, 
the United Kingdom is seeking supplies 
from Canada. The Dominion sent its 
first shipments of crude oil to England 
in January 1941. Surpluses of herring 
oil still exist, even though increased ex- 
ports and domestic purchases have 
helped to reduce the supply. 

@ Egypt—The Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Health has invited bids on supplies 
of medicinal oils; disinfectant; cresol 
and soap; sanitary napkins; absorbent 
cotton-gauze dressings; calico bandages; 
gauze bandages; bleached gauze; and ab- 
sorbent bleached cotton in rolls. Tend- 
ers must be received through a local rep- 
resentative not later than May 14, 1941. 
@ Jndia—The manufacture of medicinal 
oils from shark and Saw-fish livers has 
been revived in Calicut, South India, and 
efforts are also being made by the Bengal 
and Bombay Governments and Travan- 
core State to produce fish oils. A large 
demand exists in India for low-priced 
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medicinal products rich in vitamins, par- 
ticularly vitamin A. Researches by the 
Nutrition Research Laboratories in Coo- 
noor is said to reveal that shark and saw- 
fish liver oils have a considerably higher 
vitamin content than cod liver oil. A 
flourishing fish liver oil industry existed 
in the Madras districts some 80 years ago 
but in 1870 the price of imported cod 
liver oil fell so low the domestic industry 
discontinued operations. 

India.—The need for making India 
self-sufficient in the sphere of drug pro- 
duction has been stressed during the last 
few months by various research bodies 
in India. India’s annual consumption of 
drugs, excluding medicinal chemicals and 
narcotics, is valued at about $12,000,000, 
of which imports account for $7,800,000. 

The president of the National Medical 

Institute at Calcutta has expressed the 
opinion that with the spread of educa- 
tion and consequent growing demand for 
modern medicines, the total consumption 
of the country would in the future prob- 
ably go beyond $15,000,000. He also 
stated that Government cooperation is 
necessary to further development of the 
domestic industry and urges the removal 
of import duties on medicinal raw ma- 
terials. 
@ Jraqg—tLicorice root, which grows wild 
in Iraq, is extracted by an American firm 
which ships practically the entire output 
to the United States, with the exception 
of small shipments to the United King- 
dom and Belgium. Exports from Iraq 
during 1940 amounted to 5,779 tons, val- 
ued at 23,205 Iraq dinars, of which 5,754 
tons, valued at 23,101 Iraq dinars, went 
to the United States. In 1939 shipments 
amounted to 2,577 tons, valued at 10,540 
Iraq dinars, the United States taking 
2,541 tons, valued at 10,393 Iraq dinars. 

Iraq—A variety of gums, chief of 
which are gum tragacanth (of both do- 
mestic and Iranian origin) and gum 
Arabic, are exported from Iraq. The bet- 
ter quality’comes from Iran. 

Details of exports during the past 2 
years follow: 


[Kilograms] 








Item | 1939 1940 


Gum tragacanth -- " 97, 807 143, 567 

Gum arabic J . 1, 373 1, 036 

Gum other sorts 140, 883 | 60, 246 
| 





BH Netherlands Indies—The Netherlands 
Indies’ “Crisis Cinchona Ordinance” was 
extended for a period of 3 years from 
January 1, 1941. Prior to May 1, 1935, 
the experimental work on cinchona was 
undertaken by private interests, but the 
conditions then prevailing were so unfa- 
vorable that the Government decided to 
intervene by introducing on that date 
the above-mentioned ordinance. Under 
this ordinance a levy is charged for the 
issuance of export licenses for cinchona, 
receipts being used to defray costs of 
continuing experimental work. 

@ Newfoundland.—The winter and spring 
codfishery continues and considerable 
cod liver oil is being recovered. 
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The season has been very good and 
much more cod liver oil has been pro- 
duced than in former years; the quality 
is reported excellent. 

Prices have advanced considerably 
within the past 3 months owing to the 
keen demand. 

@ Spain.—tLicorice root exports from the 
Seville district during 1940 amounted to 
420 metric tons, all coming from the 1939 
gathering. The 1940 harvest commenced 
in November. Approximately 200 metric 
tons had been gathered by the middle 
of February 1941, and before the season 
ended (about March 1941) another 200 
metric tons was anticipated. 

@ Turkey—The 1940 gum tragacanth 
crop was estimated at 80 tons and stocks 
on hand at the end of the year were 
thought to be between 25 and 30 tons, 
held principally by growers. 

@ Union of South Africa—Approxi- 
mately 72 establishments in South Africa 
manufacture medicinal, biological and 
pharmaceutical preparations, mainly 
from imported materials. During 1938 
the industry produced merchandise 
valued at £1,485,302. Materials used 
comprised domestic products valued at 
£157,839 and imported products valued at 
£459 446. 

During the first 9 months of 1940, im- 
ports of drugs and “apothecaryware” 
(both finished and raw materials) were 
valued at £720,387, compared with £567,- 
143 in the corresponding period of 1939. 





| U.S. IMPORTS 





| THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 








° 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ India.—Exhibitors of motion pictures 
report a slight decline in January box- 
office returns compared with a year ago. 
This decrease is attributed primarily to 
the fact that current year pictures, on 
the whole, are not as good as those of 
early 1940. 

Over 500 full-length feature films were 
shown in India during 1940, slightly less 
than during the preceding year. 

Certificates for the following films 
were applied for to the Censor Board in 
1940: American, 276; British, 27; Italian, 
2; Chinese, 4; French, 1; Egyptian, 1; 
Turkish, 1; Indian, 194; total, 506. 

Films for which certificates were re- 
fused numbered not more than 10, so 
that it can be estimated fairly accu- 
rately that about 500 feature films are 
required annually. 

In spite of delays due to temporary 
shortages of raw film, domestic produc- 
tion seems to have been well maintained. 
In 1940, 22 educational films were pro- 
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duced in addition to 16 news reels. None 
of these types were produced in 1939. 

British imports comprised 27 features, 

65 shorts, and 86 educational films in 
1940, compared with 30 in 1939. News 
reels imported numbered 251, against 
305 in the preceding year. A decline 
was noted in imports from the United 
States of educational films and news reels 
from 176 to 109 and from 42 to 5, re. 
spectively, in 1940. 
@ Sweden.—In January 1941, 22 Ameri- 
can, 3 Swedish, and 6 German feature 
motion-picture films were released in 
Sweden. 

The State Censor Board, during that 
period, examined a total of 1,033 films, 
having a length of 623,085 meters. Of 
these, 247 were American, with a length 
of 269,278 meters, 674 with a length of 
282,058 meters were Swedish, and 112 
with a length of 71,749 were produced 
in other countries. News reels, or so- 
called nature films, numbered 613, with 
a total length of 154,455 meters. 

Four films, with a length of 6,915 
meters, were rejected by the State Cen- 
sor Board. Statistics showing the num- 
ber of films rejected by countries of 
origin are not available. 


Naval Stores and Gums 


@ Imports of varnish gums into the 
United States increased from 27,425,000 
pounds, valued at $2,273,000 in the first 
quarter of 1940 to 28,468,000 pounds val- 
ued at $2,446,000 in the same quarter of 
1941, gains of 4 percent in quantity and 
8 percent in value. Receipt of kauri 
gum and unbleached shellac were lower 
in the 1941 period but other commodities 
recorded slight gains. 

Imports in the first quarter of 1941 

included the following: Gum damar, 
5,708,469 pounds valued at $348,546; kauri 
gum, 135,844 pounds, $17,008; gum lac, 
crude, seed, etc., 6,737,294 pounds, $675,- 
049; unbleached shellac, 8,798,690 pounds, 
$1,007,525; and other varnish gums, 
7,087,915 pounds, $398,169. 
M@ Greece—Soon after the outbreak of 
the Greco-Italian war a Naval Stores Ex- 
porters Cooperative Association was 
formed in Greece to embrace all the 
established naval stores exporters; it 
functioned as a corporation with its 
members as shareholders contributing to 
the Union’s capital in proportion to the 
extent of their business. Statutes of the 
Union were published in the Official 
Gazette. 

Season-end reports made _ available 
prior to the German occupation con- 
firmed earlier production estimates that 
the yield would be about 26,000 metric 
tons of gum. Of this total, about 22,000 
metric tons had already been processed, 
yielding approximately 15,400 tons of 
rosin and 4,400 tons of turpentine. 

More than one-half of the 1940-41 
Greek naval stores production remained 
unsold in the hands of distillers and ex- 
porters immediately prior to the occupa- 
tion. About 8,000 tons of rosin and 2,000 


tons of spirits of turpentine had been ex- 
ported to Germany, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Turkey, chiefly during the 
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May-October period. Since the outbreak 
of war with Italy on October 28, 1940, 
exports had been almost at a standstill; 
shipments to Italy and Germany stopped 
completely and shipments to Yugoslavia 
and Turkey were on a very small scale. 
Bf Sweden.—All stocks of wood tar, pine 
tar, crude destructive distilled wood tur- 
pentine, pine tar oil, pine tar creosote 
and wood preservatives made of pine tar 
or pine tar oil were taken over by the 
Government in March. The order af- 
fected all stocks owned and handled by 
private dealers and firms selling wood 
tar products cn a commercial basis; all 
other stocks not owned by the Swedish 
Government, totaling 200 kilograms or 
more; and other stocks imported into or 
manufactured in Sweden after that 
date. 

Wood tar is a very important fuel 
substitute in Sweden particularly as 
motor fuel for the fishing fleet. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Brazil—Licenses to export certain 
mineral products are now being issued by 
the Federacao das Industrias do Estado 
de Sao Paulo. The Federacao is an or- 
ganization of the Industrial interests of 
Sao Paulo which has long been officially 
recognized by the Government. Prac- 
tically all Sao Paulo industries are mem- 
bers. Included in the list of products 
requiring export licenses are the fol- 
lowing: 

Aluminum, antimony, asbestos, copper, 
chromium, industrial diamonds, tin, 
strontium, graphite, brass, bronze, mag- 


nesium, Manganese, mercury, mica, 
molybdenum, nickel, quartz crystal, 
tungsten, vanadium, and zinc. In each 


instance both the crude and semimanu- 
factured products are included, and in 
the case of the metals, alloys. 
@ Southern Rhodesia—Chrome ore pro- 
duction in Southern Rhodesia is con- 
trolled chiefly by the Rhodesian Chrome 
Mines, Ltd., and the African Chrome 
Mines, Ltd., subsidiaries of the Bechuan- 
aland Exploration Co., Ltd. These con- 
cerns produce approximately 300,000 tons 
of the total of about 330,000 long tons of 
chromite mined in Southern Rhodesia 
annually. In order to compete more 
efficiently in the trade, the independent 
producers have formed an organization 
known as Chrome Producers Rhodesia, 
Ltd. The two outstanding members of 
this organization are C. de L. Souchon, 
Salisbury, and the Rhodesian and Gen- 
eral Asbestos Corp., Ltd., Victoria. 
@ Sweden.—The Bastnas mine at Rid- 
darhyttan, in the Province of Vastman- 
land, which has been inactive for more 
than 60 years, will be reopened in the 
course of 1941. Investigations have re- 
vealed extensive deposits of cerite ore, 
according to the Swedish Geological 
Survey, which believes that Sweden’s re- 
quirements of cerium metal can be met 
from this source. Operation of the Bast- 
nas mine in the past has not proved 
profitable. 

Sweden.—A petition has been filed by 
two members of the Oil Shale Committee 
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appointed by the Academy of Engineer- 
ing, for the erection and operation of a 
half-scale plant for the extraction of 
alumina and potash from shale refuse 
derived from shale oil plants, according 
to the Swedish press. 

@ Thailand.—Under the international 
tin restriction agreement, Thailand’s tin 
export quota for 1940 was 21,275.1 long 
tons, or 29,548.7 tons of ore at the aver- 
age standard content of 72 percent. Pro- 
duction and exports during 1940 did not 
reach this level however, the total 
amount of ore produced being 23,771.6 
tons containing 17,115.6 tons of metallic 
tin; while exports amounted to 24,080 
tons of ore containing 17,337.6 tons of 
metallic tin. The bulk of the ore went 
to Penang in British Malaya for smelting 
and re-export to world markets. 

A significant development in the tin 
export trade during the latter part of 
1940 was the increasing movement of tin 
ore to Japan, shipments during the year 
reaching 419.8 long tons, of which 379.6 
tons were exported during the last 5 
months. As this trade had not pre- 
viously existed, some sources are of the 
opinion that the ultimate destination 
may be Germany, particularly since 
Japan has only very limited tin-smelting 
facilities and its normal requirements of 
smelted tin ore are fully supplied from 
the Netherlands East Indies and British 
Malaya on a quota basis. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


@ Mexico.—The graphite industry of the 
Guaymas district was reported very ac- 
tive during the first quarter of 1941. 

No accurate data regarding production 
or stocks of graphite are available, but 
the output is believed to correspond 
closely with declared exports to the 
United States. 

Shipments to the United States are 
shown in the following table: 





| 

Quarter | 1939 | 1940 1941 
| 
| 


Pounds 
8, 276, 333 


Pounds 
First | 6,023,124 | 8, 821,037 
Second 5, 644, 333 | 2,086,019 | 
Third 3, 728, 542 | 10, 778, 757 | 
Fourth 2, 743, 561 7,415, 912 | 


Pounds 





Total | 18, 139, 560 | 29, 101, 725 | 





The price of amorphous graphite re- 
mained steady to strong during the first 
quarter of 1941, with quotations ranging 
from $10.60 to $11.00 a ton, depending 
upon quality. 

Stocks on hand in Mexico at the close 
of the first quarter, estimated at 7,000 
tons, were considerably under the esti- 
mated 11,000 tons available at the end 
of 1940. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Brazil—Imports of steel filing equip- 
ment increased in 1940 as compared with 
1939, and since the first quarter of 1940 
have come entirely from the United 
States. However, the demand is supplied 
largely by the domestic industry, and 
imports are comparatively small. The 
total amounted to $34,000 in 1940 and 
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consisted mainly of special types for 
which there is no wide demand. 

HB Canada.—The most important develop- 
ment in 1940 affecting the market in 
Canada for office equipment from the 
United States was the requirement that 
imports of such equipment be licensed 
after December 2. Importation of office 
furniture and cabinets was prohibited. 
The Government has planned a gradual 
reduction in imports of typewriters; add- 
ing, calculating, and bookkeeping ma- 
chines; and dictating and accessory ma- 
chines. In application, restrictions have 
varied from group to group. For exam- 
ple, imports of dictating machines are 
limited at present to 50 percent of the 
business done in the previous 12 months; 
the quota for adding and calculating ma- 
chines remains at 100 percent of imports 
over the preceding 12 months; while no 
permits at all are being granted at 
present for the importation of new 
typewriters. 

Although Canadian import statistics 
are not available to throw light on the 
market for office equipment during 1940, 
it is believed that sales of both imported 
and Canadian-made equipment were 
maintained at high levels during the 
year. Delivery of European machines is 
becoming more difficult each month, and 
the business is now going largely to 
American lines. 

In Ottawa, the regular departments of 
the Government have been greatly en- 
larged and new offices have been built. 
This expansion has necessitated the pur- 
chase of large quantities of office equip- 
ment. Preference is given to Canadian- 
made equipment whenever it can be 
obtained. 

The decennial census of population and 
agriculture in Canada is scheduled to be 
taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics in 1941. Because of the expense in- 
volved, there has been some talk of post- 
ponement, but it appears probable that 
the census will be taken and that a con- 
siderable amount of office equipment and 
special office machinery will be required. 
@ India.—Quota regulations provide a 
definite limitation to the amount of 
business which may be done in American- 
made office supplies, and they also tend 
to freeze trade in established channels. 
These conditions make it extremely dif- 
ficult for United States firms which were 
not doing business in India during the 
base year to enter the market at this 
time. 

Imported articles still serve the bulk of 
the Indian market for such supplies, but 
channels of trade have undergone con- 
siderable change since the beginning of 
present hostilities. With all former 
Continental sources of supply except 
Great Britain eliminated, purchasers in 
India have been forced to rely principally 
on British, American, and domestic pro- 
duction. Before the imposition of Indian 
import quotas in May 1940, American 
and Japanese manufacturers were doing 
a rapidly increasing business; but the 
quantitative restrictions have curtailed 
this trade severely, to the great advantage 
of domestic producers. Except in some 
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of the simpler products, domestic pro- 
duction is small and unimportant in rela- 
tion to the large market for office supplies 
in India. 

The two principal factors affecting the 
market for office supplies from the United 
States are the import restrictions and 
the high price of American products. 
The market for quality goods in India is 
relatively limited; price is generally the 
paramount consideration. The market 
for fountain pens is an outstanding ex- 
ception. Expensive pens from the United 
States sell well and account for a fairly 
large proportion of total imports of of- 
fice supplies. Cheaper qualities of Amer- 
ican fountain pens also are the most 
popular in the Indian market. 

The demand for pencil sharpeners is 
reported to have been increasing some- 
what, but is being met for the most part 
by British manufacturers. Imported 
typewriter ribbons—classified as ma- 
chine parts, rather than as stationery— 
are not subject to quota restrictions and 
find a ready market. However, domestic 
production is growing rapidly, and im- 
ported products are meeting steadily in- 
creasing competition. Carbon paper is 
in much the same position. 

There is some demand for other types 

of office supplies, but the volume of such 
imports is being sacrificed by many re- 
tailers in order that they may use their 
American quotas to maintain supplies of 
widely advertised and highly salable 
products. 
@ Mezico—Imports of office equipment 
into Mexico during 1940 totaled 5,175,000 
pesos (1 peso=—18.5 cents), a gain of 6 
percent over the 1939 trade valued at 
4,873,000 pesos. Imports of calculating 
machines amounted to 2,300,000 pesos in 
1940, compared with 2,119,000 pesos in 
the preceding year. United States par- 
ticipation rose from 75 to 81 percent, 
while Germany’s share dropped from 22 
to 9 percent. 

Imports of cash registers, chiefly from 
the United States, increased from 169,000 
pesos in 1939 to 418,000 pesos in 1940. 
Typewriter imports, totaling 2,317,000 
pesos in 1940, showed a small decline 
from the preceding year’s 2,473,000 pesos. 
United States participation, however, 
rose from 76 to 86 percent of the total. 
Germany supplied only 10 percent of the 
1940 imports, as against 22 percent in 
1939. Arrivals of duplicating machines 
were valued at 119,000 pesos in 1940, 
compared with 107,000 pesos in the pre- 
ceding year. Germany supplied 15 per- 
cent of the total in 1939, but practically 
all of this trade in 1940 was supplied by 
the United States. 

No shipments of office equipment have 
arrived from Germany since about the 
middle of 1940. Only small quantities 
were received from other European coun- 
tries. Stocks of European equipment 
have decreased considerably, but buyers 
are now reluctant to purchase for fear 
that spare parts will not be available. 

The trade reports that the volume of 
sales during the first quarter of 1941 was 
above the average for 1940, and there is 
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mutch confidence for sales during the sec- 
ond quarter. 

@ New Zealand.—tIn 1940, as in 1939, the 
market for office equipment in New Zea- 
land was strongly affected by the import 
and exchange restrictions introduced at 
the end of 1938. After the outbreak of 
war, a new factor was the desire of the 
Government to conserve dollar exchange. 
As a result, the only American items 
which could be imported were those not 
produced in the United Kingdom and 
other sterling-currency countries. 

Demand for almost every line of office 
equipment continued to be good during 
1940; but because of import restrictions, 
purchases by the Government became 
proportionately more important than 
they had been. Dealers report that 
stocks of most lines were low, especially 
of adding and calculating machines. It 
is expected that sufficient quantities of 
office equipment will be imported in 1941 
to enable dealers to carry on; but there is 
little likelihood that the position will be 
eased, and dealers will doubtless have to 
continue their policy of rationing cus- 
tomers. The import restrictions in force 
during the whole of 1940 have been con- 
tinued without change for 1941. 

The number of office machines im- 
ported into the Dominion declined from 
4,901 in 1939 to 2,633 in 1940, while the 
total value fell from £NZ163,668 to 
£NZ100,574. The United States fur- 
nished 24 percent of the total number of 
machines imported in 1940, as compared 
with 21 percent in 1939. The percentage 
(by value) accounted for by the United 
States rose from 36 percent to 41 percent. 
The United Kingdom supplied 33 per- 
cent, by value, of the machines imported 
in 1940, and Canada accounted for 26 
percent. 

Imports from the United States totaled 
£NZ58,384, or about $187,000, a large pro- 
portion of which comprised calculating 
and adding machines (£NZ32,143) and 
cash registers (£{NZ7,793). The United 
Kingdom was the leading supplier of 
duplicating and addressing machines 
(£NZ 3,804) and typewriters (£NZ18,108) ; 
while Canada figured as the chief coun- 
try of origin for cash registers (£NZ13,- 
911), and as a secondary source for cal- 
culating machines (£NZ9,872) and 
typewriters (£NZ2,100). 

Oils and Oilseeds 

@ India—Area under castor beans in 
practically all castor-growing centers in 
India during the 1940—41 season is esti- 
mated at 1,002,000 acres, or slightly less 
than the 1939-40 area, estimated at 
1,005,000 acres, according to the sum- 
mary of the all-India final castor bean 
crop forecast. The yield is estimated at 
101,000 long tons, a small advance over 
97,000 tons in 1940-41. The crop, as a 
whole, is said to be in fairly good con- 
dition. 

Area planted to peanuts during the 
1940-41 season is estimated at 8,516,000 
acres, a slight gain (1 percent) over the 
8,410,00 acres planted in the previous 
season. The estimated yield of 3,473,000 
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long tons is 8 percent above the 1939-49 
season crop of 3,165,000 tons. Condition 
of the crop is reported satisfactory. 

@ Manchuria.—The 1940 output of soy- 
beans in Manchuria is now estimated at 
3,000,000 metric tons, of which 1,400,000 
tons are reported to have been purchased 
by the Government Purchasing Monopoly, 
Owing to the trade tendency to under. 
estimate this crop, it is believed the tota] 
may have reached 3,500,000 tons. Trade 
circles feel that authorities may be com- 
pelled to adopt forcible measures in col- 
lecting the remainder of the 1940 crop, 
owing to the urgent need of soybeans 
by Japanese agriculture and consumers, 

Manchuria.—Owing to farmers’ reluc- 
tance to sell at official prices, the Gov- 
ernment Purchasing Monopoly has re- 
portedly purchased only 20,000 metric 
tons of perilla seed from the entire 1940 
crop; it had expected to obtain 37,500 
tons. Of the amount already purchased, 
6,200 tons are allotted for export to 
Japan, and the rest is for Dairen mills, 

With a view to stimulating 1941 plant- 
ings, crop authorities have recently an- 
nounced a moderate increase in official 
perilla-seed prices. 

Trade sources indicate that Dairen 
mills have thus far received from the 
Monopoly only 11,250 tons of perilla 
seed, which have already been crushed 
for the production of 3,870 tons of oil 
and 7,380 tons of cake. Dairen mills can 
expect to obtain only about 2,500 tons 
more seed for the production of approxi- 
mately 900 tons of-.oil and 1,600 tons of 
cake, bringing the total production for 
the current season to approximately 
4,800 tons of oil and 9,000 tons of cake, 
compared with about 5,000 and 9,300 
tons, respectively, a year ago. 

Trade advices indicate that exports 
during the season to April 17 amounted 
to 5,000 tons of perilla seed to Japan, 
3,870 tons of oil to the United States, 
and 7,380 tons of cake, mostly to Japan. 
Further exports this season will be con- 
fined to the 1,200 tons of seed needed 
to fulfill Japan’s allotment, and about 
900 tons of oil and 1,600 tons of cake, 
presumably for the United States and 
Japan, respectively. 

Stock estimates are unavailable, but 
apparently are confined to 3,750 tons of 
perilla seed held by the Monopoly for 
later distribution to millers and export- 
ers. Oil stocks are nil. Farmers have 
retained and/or consumed approximately 
17,500 tons. 

Official prices are unchanged. For 
the prospective perilla crop, authorities 
announced on April 8 that the present 
bonus of 6.19 Manchurian yuan will be 
incorporated into the basic price of 19.75 
yuan per 100 kilograms, and the new 
bonus of one yuan will be offered in ad- 
dition to special grants to be announced 
later. Thus the new price, with bonus, 
would be 26.94 Manchurian yuan per 100 
kilograms, including bonus, to any point 
in Manchuria. 

@ Philippine Islands.—Market for coco- 
nut products during February was sub- 
jected to market fluctuations, being 
influeneed by the political tension in the 
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Far East. The market declined very 
sharply during the first part of the 
month, but subsequently improved and 
regained most of the lost ground. The 
shipping situation continued very serious, 
with business hampered by a shortage of 
space. It was reported that buyers in 
the United States were willing to pay a 
premium for spot delivery, but actual 
sales were prevented by lack of space. 
At the end of the month the outlook for 
industry was considerably better, influ- 
enced primarily by an advance in prices 
in the United States and by a substantial 
volume of buying orders. 

Copra arrivals in Manila reached an 
all-time high during February, but those 
in Cebu were about normal. Manila ar- 
rivals showed a gain of 35 percent over 
January, and 28 percent over February 
1940, while Cebu arrivals declined 6 per- 
cent from January, although 7 percent 
larger than in February a year ago. 
Heavy arrivals of copra in Manila were 
attributed to a large volume of sales dur- 
ing the latter part of January and early 
February, and by the diversion of sub- 
stantial quantities from the outports to 
Manila, owing to lack of direct shipping 
space. 

At the beginning of February, copra 
was quoted at 4.50 pesos per hundred 
kilograms with little buying interest, 
with the result that the market fell 
sharply to a nominal low of 3.50 pesos 
about the middle of the month. The 
market reacted upward during the sec- 
ond half of the month, with buyers offer- 
ing 4.60 pesos at the close and with sellers 
holding for higher prices. 

Quotations c. i. f. Pacific coast opened 
at $1.75 per 100 pounds, subsequently 
falling to $1.70 in line with Philippine 
quotations. During the latter part of 
the month, there was a substantial buy- 
ing interest for March-April and April- 
May shipments, with the result that 
prices advanced to a level of $1.90 for 
buyers, with no sellers at this level. 

Copra exports during February de- 
clined very sharply from the high point 
reached in the previous month, and were 
also slightly below those of February 
1940. The outstanding feature continued 
to be substantial shipments to China, 
Japan and Asiatic Russia. 

Copra stocks at Manila and Cebu at 
the end of February were about 4,000 tons 
above those of the previous month, but 
6,000 tons smaller than at the close of 
February 1940. 

The coconut oil market fluctuated 
much less widely than the copra market. 
At the beginning of February, buyers on 
the United States Atlantic coast were 
bidding 314 cents, subsequently reducing 
their offers to 2% cents at the middle of 
the month. The market advanced dur- 
ing the second half reaching a peak of 
3% cents toward the close of the period. 
Exports during February declined some- 
what from the January high, but were 
17 percent larger than in February 1940. 
The outstanding feature of the month’s 
trade was very substantial shipments to 
China and Japan. Stocks at Manila and 
Cebu at the close of February were about 
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1,000 tons greater than at the end of 
January. 

The copra cake and meal market was 
practically stagnant during February ow- 
ing to lack of shipping space. Prices 
c. i. f. Pacific Coast were maintained 
nominally at a level of $21.50 per short 
ton, but actual purchases were very low 
owing to the inability to secure bookings. 
Exports during February gained moder- 
ately over the low figure of the previous 
month, but were considerably less than 
in February 1940. Stocks advanced very 
sharply, gaining 1,877 tons or 42 percent 
during the month. 

The desiccated coconut market con- 
tinued quite active during February, with 
local mills operating at capacity and buy- 
ing coconuts actively in the local market. 
Apparently United States buyers were 
continuing to anticipate their require- 
ments. Shipments during February were 
maintained at a high level despite the 
shortage of shipping space. 

Leo Schnurmacher’s statistics for Feb- 
ruary: Copra arrivals, in sacks Manila, 
661,000, Cebu 380,000; stocks at the end 
of February, metric tons, Manila 47,000, 
Cebu 41,000; prices Manila, pesos per 
hundred kilograms, high 4.60, low 3.75. 
Coconut oil stocks at the end of the 
month, metric tons, Manila 10,000, Cebu 
8,000; prices, in drums, pesos per kilo- 
gram, high point .1042, low .0942. Copra 
cake and meal stocks at the end of the 
month, metric tons, Manila 6,000, Cebu 
7,000. Exports of coconut products dur- 
ing February, according to the Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, in metric tons, 
copra, total, 26,321, of which to the 
United States 15,758, in China 2,738, 
Japan 1,828; coconut oil, total, 15,096, 
of which to the United States 11,279, 
China 804, Japan 1,984, Hong Kong 770; 
copra cake and meal, total, 4,605, of 
which to the United States 4,602; dessic- 
cated coconut, total, 3,347, of which to 
the United States 3,315. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Although the total value of exports cf 
pigments, paints, and varnishes from the 
United States declined 21 percent to 
$5,538,000 during the first quarter of 1941, 
gains were made in shipments of some 
of the individual pigments. Mineral 
earth pigment shipments advanced from 
10,563,000 pounds, valued at $207,000, in 
the first 3 months of 1940, to 11,920,000 
pounds, $305,000, in the corresponding 
months of 1941. 

In the chemical pigments group ship- 
ments during the first quarter were as 
follows: zinc oxide, 2,409,000 pounds, 
valued at $184,000; lithopone, 12,507 000 
pounds, $497,000; red lead, 982,000 
pounds, $71,000; litharge, 1,330,000 
pounds, $78 000; white lead, dry, 496,000 
pounds, $33,000; white lead in oil, 416,000 
pounds, $33,000; and titanium dioxide 
and titanium pigments, 3,706,000 pounds, 
$338,000. 

@ Japan.—The carbon black situation in 
Japan was very acute throughout 1940. 
In an effort to alleviate the shortage, 
authorities organized the Japan Carbon 
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Black and Acetylene Black Distribution 
Control Company. The Government re- 
peatedly urged producers to increase out- 
put and the maximum price of acetylene 
black was raised in order to encourage 
manufacturers of this substitute. 

The United States is Japan’s principal 
source of imported carbon black. Ex- 
ports of carbon black and gas black from 
the United States to Japan amounted to 
17,700,000 pounds, valued at $800,000 in 
1940, according to preliminary official 
statistics. Over three-fourths of the 
total was shipped during the last half of 
the year. 

@ United Kingdom.—The Open General 
Licence permitting the importation of 
carbon black was revoked in March. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Egypt—The Egyptian Government is 
in the market for substantial quantities 
of paper of all kinds and will receive bids 
up to June 3. A copy of the specifications 
may be obtained from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

A condition of bidding on Egyptian 
Government business is that the tenderer 
be represented in Egypt. A list of firms 
prepared to act as agents in Egypt may 
also be obtained from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

At present a very large part of the 
paper of all kinds, except newsprint, being 
imported into Egypt, is coming from the 
United States; this trade is expected to 
continue for the duration of the war. 
Newsprint is being supplied from Canada. 

During the past 6 months, according 
to the trade, American manufacturers 
have obtained contracts from the Egypt- 
ian Government alone for some 1,500 
metric tons of printing and writing paper, 
valued at around $210,000. 


Radio 


@ Bermuda—At present 5,001 receiving 
sets are licensed for use in Bermuda. In- 
habitants of the Colony now depend al- 
most entirely on news broadcasts from 
the United States and England. Infor- 
mation supplied by dealers indicates that 
sales in 1940 amounted to approximately 
526 sets, of which 455 were American and 
71 British. Unless present exchange re- 
strictions are modified, imports of Amer- 
ican sets into the Colony will be greatly 
reduced in 1941. 

Practically all sets sold in 1940 were 

replacements, as there is little room for 
increase in the number of users in Ber- 
muda. 
B Ecuador—The market for radio re- 
ceivers increased rapidly following the 
introduction of short-wave broadcasting 
and the reduction in prices of short-wave 
receivers, as long-wave sets gave no satis- 
factory results under local conditions. 
Import data for 1940 are not yet avail- 
able, but it is estimated that about 3,500 
sets, predominantly of small size and low 
price, were imported, approximately the 
same as in 1939. 

Radio sets sold in Ecuador are almost 
exclusively of the table model type. Very 
few console models, battery sets, long- 
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wave, or radio-phonograph sets are sold. 
@ French Morocco.—Demand for radio 
sets declined during the period between 
May and September, owing to war devel- 
opments. After September there was a 
temporary revival of trade in short-wave 
sets capable of receiving American sta- 
tions, and before December, stocks of sets 
were practically exhausted. Dealers are 
now buying up used sets, which they are 
repairing or rebuilding and selling at 
higher prices. Stocks of tubes and re- 
placement parts are very low. 

There are no prospects of importing 
from Europe this year and exchange 
makes it impossible to import from the 
United States at this time. 

H Germany.—A decree of the Reich Min- 
ister for Transportation requires all new 
motor vehicles with combustion motors 
to be equipped with radio interference 
eliminators. 

@ Haiti—Approximately 400 radio sets 
were sold in 1940, according to trade 
estimates, 80 percent coming from the 
United States. : 

Reception of American and European 
short-wave stations is generally good. 
However, some of the European stations 
cause interference, hindering the recep- 
tion of American stations. Short-wave 
reception is generally good throughout 
the year, but medium waves are good only 
from November to April. 

@ Iran—Trade sources estimate that 
sales of radio sets during the current year 
may reach 2,000 units. Altogether not 
more than 5,000 sets are now in use 
throughout the country. 

@ Singapore.—The importation of radio 
receiving sets is now prohibited and parts 
and accessories are on the restricted list 


Railway Equipment 


@ United States exports of railway equip- 
ment during the first quarter of 1941 
totaled $3,339,017, as compared with $4.,- 
138,073 for the same period of 1940, a 
drop of $799,056. Notwithstanding this 
decline, the first-quarter movement of 
these commodities during 1941 reflects 
an increase in shipments over 3 of the 
preceding 5 years. 

Total shipments of these commodities 
(locomotives and parts, rolling stock and 
parts, and miscellaneous equipment, 
such as railway signals, car-heating 
equipment, and air-brake equipment) 
for the first 4 months of 1941 were valued 
at $3,339,017, against $4,138,073 in 1940, 
$1,685,156 in 1939, $4,983,855 in 1938, and 
$2,353,630 in 1937. 

March shipments for 1941 totaled $1,- 
329,714, as compared with $1,594,678 in 
March 1940. Included in the March 
shipments were 90 freight cars valued at 
$356,453 to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

@ India.—Increased purchase of railway 
equipment during the fiscal year 1939-40 
was indicated by the recently issued an- 
nual report of the Indian Railways. In 
the purchase of stores, the policy of giv- 
ing preference to goods produced in 
India was continued with greater effect. 
Of the total stores purchased on State- 
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managed railways, the percentage value 
of indigenous stores increased from 63.46 
in 1938-39 to 66.36. Orders amounting 
to 87,380 tons of rails and fishplates were 
placed with Tata’s; timber purchases, 
for carriage and wagon bodies, amounted 
to Rs. 3,904,000; and orders for wooden 
sleepers, obtained either locally or from 
Burma, reached a total value of Rs. 
12,000,000. 

The Hardwar-Dehra Railway was ac- 
quired by the Government on December 
31, 1939, at a cost of Rs. 4,335,000. The 
Government decided to buy up the 
Bengal-Docars Railway, and gave the re- 
quired notice to the company in Eng- 
land. Seventy-one miles of new railway 
line were opened during the year, of 
which 21 miles were constructed in the 
Province of Sind by the Government of 
India and the remainder, within Indian 
States, was built at the cost of the Dur- 
bars concerned. As against this new 
construction, existing lines were reduced 
by approximately 49 miles. The net ad- 
dition to the open mileage during the 
year was thus only 22 miles. Lines under 
active construction include the Sind 
Right Bank Feeder Lines, which are ex- 
pected to be completed early next year. 
The scheme for realigning and changing 
curves generally on the East Indian Rail- 
ways to improve speeds of trains on that 
line, and the remodeling of the locomo- 
tive yard at Delhi, were some of the spe- 
cial improvement works sanctioned. 

Efforts to obtain greater availability 
and increased utilization of existing loco- 
motives and rolling stock continued on 
all railways. Engine links were revised 
whenever practicable and the pooling of 
locomotives was introduced at several 
centers, with the result that the railways 
have been able to carry on with less stock. 
The North-Western Railway gave up 11 
locomotives, also 54 coaching and 12 
goods units, without replacement, effect- 
ing thereby a reduction of Rs. 1,525,000 in 
the capital charge. Job analysis, which 
involves a detailed inquiry into each of 
the various processes of railway opera- 
tion, continued to be made by railways 
in order to examine the possibilities of 
effecting economies in expenditure. The 
financial position of branch lines was 
again reviewed with a view to closing 
down unremunerative sections. 

New types of third-class coaches were 
built to improved designs of the “six 
compartment” types approved by the 
Central Advisory Council for Railways. 
Small compartments were likewise intro- 
Cuced in the designs of a number of 
meter-gage carriages. To further greater 
uniformity in the passenger accommoda- 
tions on different railways, the Railway 
Board issued a schedule of requirements 
in the designs of coaching stock for the 
guidance of railways. Special measures 
were taken to ensure the safety of women 
passengers, among them being the pro- 
vision of catches on the doors and win- 
Gows of women’s compartments. The 
comfort and convenience of the traveling 
public, particularly of the poorer classes, 
continued to receive special attention. 
Arrangements were made for the pro- 
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vision of wholesome refreshments at rea. | 
sonable rates, and for pure drinkj 
water. A permanent staff of 4,000 water. | 
men was augmented by a temporary stag | 
of 2,500 during the hot months. Ip. 
provements included waiting rooms, plat. 
forms, foot over-bridges, and other 
amenities. 

@ Portugal.—The Portuguese Govern. | 
ment railways have ordered 19 thirg. 
class passenger coaches from an Amerj. 
can firm. 

@ United Kingdom.—Announcement was 
made in the “Times” of March 10 ang 
11, 1941, that the British railways are 
to set up an intercompany freight roll. 
ing-stock committee and central contro] 
for the purpose of extending their pool- 
ing organizations for freight rolling 
stock. It is stated that the central con. 
trol should be able to see that the best 
use is made of the combined rolling stock 
of the four companies. An effort wil] 
probably be made to induce Government 
departments and large contractors to 
give a few days’ notice of their probable 
requirements, The control will also at. 
tempt to check the hurried sending of 
large numbers of freight cars to places 
where unloading facilities are limited 
by showing where loading and unloading 
facilities are inadequate. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Imports of crude rubber during March 
totaled 87,123 tons, a monthly figure ex. 
ceeded only by the all-time high of | 
97,984 tons imported during December | 
1940. This quantity represented a 
marked increase over February imports 
of 73,973 tons. Reexports during March 
were 329 tons, nearly all of which went 
to Canada, the United Kingdom, and | 
Latin American countries. The total 
value of United States imports for the 
month was $34,903,258, and the average 
import value per pound for crude rub- 
ber was 17.88 cents. This value has 
shown remarkable stability: at no time 
since January 1940 has it dropped below 
17 cents or exceeded 18 cents. 

British Malaya accounted for 53,195 
tons, or 61 percent, of total crude-rubber 
imports during March, and was largely 
responsible for the over-all increase over 
the previous month. Declines occurred 
in imports from all other sources except 
Mexico, Ecuador, Philippine Islands, 
French Africa, and Liberia. The ton- 
nage entered at Gulf and Pacific coast 
ports totaled 11,114, compared with 
5,784 during February. 

B French Indochina.—A governmental 
order dated February 20, 1941, fixes the 
rates of the International Rubber Control 
Committee representation tax, collected | 
by the Customs Office for the Govern- 
ment Rubber Bureau on exports of rub- 
ber. The rates are as follows, as of Jan- 
ary 1, 1941: Crude rubber, 2 piasters per 
100 net kilograms; liquid latex, 0.80 pi- 
asters per 100 net kilograms; and 7zon- 
centrated latex, 1.20 piasters per 100 net | 
kilograms. 

B Japan.—A review of Japan’s interest 
in the rubber plantation industry, which 
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appeared in the March 15 issue of India- 
Rubber Journal, says that Nipponese na- 
tionals had increased the rubber-growing 
area under their control to just under 
140,000 acres 2 years ago. This acreage 
was estimated to have a total annual 
productive capacity of 22,000 tons, an 
average yield of 355 pounds per acre. 

More than half of this Japanese-owned 
rubber area—77,527 acres, with an annual 
capacity of 11,300 tons—is in Malaya; 
90,015 acres, yielding 3,560 tons a year, 
in Sumatra; 12,680 acres, capacity 1,640 
tons, in Dutch Borneo; 4,574 acres, ca- 
pacity 750 tons, in Java; 5,000 acres, ca- 
pacity 625 tons, in Sarawak; 13,580 acres, 
capacity 3,380 tons, in British North 
Borneo; 3,552 acres, capacity 256 tons, 
in the Rio Archipelago; 1,250 acres, ca- 
pacity 366 tons, in Thailand. Yields are 
highest in Thailand, where 655 pounds per 
acre are harvested. Those on Rio reach 
only 161 pounds. 

Japan’s annual crude-rubber require- 

ments would seem to be around 170,000 
tons normally, or about three times the 
production of plantations under Japanese 
ownership. 
@ United Kingdom.—No important de- 
velopments were reported and there was 
no change in the general situation of the 
United Kingdom rubber-manufacturing 
industry throughout February. 

Various sections of the Rubber Export 
Group (the organization formed under 
the auspices of the British Government’s 
Export Council to work for the promo- 
tion of export trade) have met together 
during the past few months. Many val- 
uable suggestions are said to have been 
made which will shortly be put into oper- 
ation. 

The intense industrial activity which 
prevails throughout the United Kingdom 
has reacted to the advantage of the rub- 
ber-goods industry through the exten- 
sion of the use of rubber as an accessory 
to industry, transport, and even to agri- 
culture. 

No change is reported with regard to 
the situation in the tire-manufacturing 
section of the rubber industry, which 
continues engaged to capacity on war 
production, and it seems probable that 
the pre-war proportion of rubber used 
in the tire industry (60 percent of raw- 
rubber imports) still holds good. The 
textile-proofing industry centered at 
Manchester continued to exert all its en- 
ergies to meet the overwhelming de- 
mands of various Government depart- 
ments, and to speed up output to the 
utmost. 

The value of exports of rubber goods 
from the United Kingdom was decreas- 
ing in the last few months of 1940, but 
the total value of exports for the whole 
year showed an advance of nearly £500,- 
000 over that of 1939. The actual 
amount for 1940 was £1,885,883, against 
£1,450,721 in 1939. The 1940 increase in 
value of exports may be partly accounted 
for by the higher market value of raw 
rubber; but the industry has reason to 
believe that the efforts of the Rubber 
Export Group have not been unavailing, 
and that the higher values represent a 
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more satisfactory trading position in 
oversea markets for British rubber man- 
ufactures than prevailed in 1939. 

Imports of rubber manufactures 
showed a small decline in 1940, when a 
value of £1,085,066 was realized, com- 
pared with £1,145,864 in 1939. Of the 
goods imported, items to the value of 
£3,630 were reexported in 1940, as against 
£12,796 in the previous year. No infor- 
mation is available as to the type of rub- 
ber goods imported. 

Imports of raw rubber into the United 

Kingdom during 1940 were valued at 
£23,735,185, against a value of £9,463,717 
in 1939, representing additional pur- 
chases of more than 150 percent. Of 
the total amount of raw rubber imported, 
reexports amounted only to £1,241,264, 
against a value of £3,617,806 reexported 
during 1939. 
@ Trade-press comment on rubber con- 
tinues to discuss the effects of the excess- 
profits tax on earnings of rubber estates, 
and to express doubt that the 100-percent 
quota will actually be produced. It is 
pointed out in the Financial Times that 
in November and December 1940, pro- 
ducing countries under the 90-percent 
quota (except Thailand) undershipped 
by 21,119 tons and 11,334 tons respec- 
tively, but this was partly because of 
heavy shipments earlier, when coupons 
first became available. Exports in Feb- 
ruary from Malaya, Ceylon, and the 
Netherlands Indies were 94,853 tons, or 
14,313 less than a year earlier, when the 
quota was only 80 percent; but shortage 
of freight space was assumed as reason 
for the smaller exports. 

The Manchester Guardian of March 10 
stated that the cotton-rubber exchange 
agreement has been completed, with « 
final shipment of 8,250 tons to New York. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential 
Oils 


Merico.—Lime oil expression in the 
Colima district will probably run about 
the same or a little less than that of 
last season. First estimates are for an 
output of 20,000 to 25,000 pounds, prac- 
tically all of which will move to the 
United States. 

@ Netherlands Indies.—The introduction 
of new lines of perfumes, creams, and 
other toilet preparations into the Neth- 
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erlands Indies is impractical at this 
time. 

One American and one British com- 
pany already are well established, hav- 
ing been engaged in the importation and 
sale of toilet preparations for many 
years. These organizations, together 
with several local manufacturers, not 
only satisfy a considerable part of the 
demands of the low-income native pop- 
ulation, but also meet nearly all the 
requirements of the European and mid- 
dle-income groups. 

High duties and taxes, special packag- 
ing, and long freight haulage are also 
obstacles of importance. It is reported 
that large stocks of toiletries are being 
carried by local importers and dealers. 

H Paraguay—Oil of pettigrain output 
increased sharply in 1940. Exports, 
which may be considered to be analogous 
with production figures, since practically 
the entire output is exported, reached a 
new high of 164,407 kilograms, valued at 
503,615 gold pesos. Considerably in- 
creased exports to the United States, 
from 24,538 kilograms (73,614 gold pesos) 
in 1938, and 30,277 kilograms (75,087 
gold pesos) in 1939, to 91,776 kilograms 
(281,759 gold pesos) in 1940, are account- 
able almost entirely for the rise. Prices 
were approximately 20 percent higher in 
1940 than in 1939 and about equal to 
those of 1938. Other important pur- 
chasers of oil of pettigrain from Para- 
guay during 1940 were Argentina (26,836 
kilograms, valued at 75,584 gold pesos) 
and France (17,727 kilograms, valued at 
54,682 gold pesos). 

H Switzerland—Restrictions on the use 
of soap and washing powders were inten- 
sified in April and May. Housewives are 
being urged to make greater use of water 
softeners in order to economize in the 
use of soap. It is explained officially 
that smaller soap rations became neces- 
sary, owing to a drastic decline in im- 
ports of basic fats and oils required for 
the manufacture of soap and washing 
powder. 

H Union of South Africa.—There are in 
the Union 29 establishments manufac- 
turing soap and candles, representing a 
capital outlay of £505,715 and employing 
2,082 workers. Annual production was 
valued at about £1,950,000 in 1937 and 
1938. Of this production, the following 
quantities of soap were manufactured 
during 1937: 





Type of Soap | Quantity 


Laundry and household oo a ee 
Scouring : ~~ en 
Toilet __- Ib_-| 
Soft aa lb 

Liquid 
Powder and flakes_ - Ib_-| 


88, 388, 602 
3, 043, 897 
2, 863, 171 
1, 293, 287 

6, 016 
2, 842, 314 





Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet 
preparations manufactured in the Union 
are valued at about £200,000 per year, 
most of the raw materials being imported. 

Soap imports during the first 9 months 
of 1940 amounted to 2,049,806 pounds, 
valued at £68,098, compared with 2,067,- 
318 pounds, valued at £59,105, during 
the same period of 1939. Arrivals of per- 
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fumes and toilet preparations during the 
same periods were valued at £228,850 and 
£207,244, respectively. 


Special Products 


B Brazil—aA relatively important mar- 
ket exists in Brazil for school maps, 
charts, and globes, printed in Portugese. 
The Government is the largest purchaser 
of school maps. 

About 3,000 collections (21,000 maps, 

in series of seven) printed in Portuguese 
are sold annually for school use, accord- 
ing to trade estimates. Imports have 
heretofore come from France and Italy, 
but none are now being received from 
these sources. The sale of globes is esti- 
mated at 2,000 per year; the demand is 
principally for 12- and 16-inch sizes. 
Germany formerly supplied cheap paste- 
board globes, printed in Portuguese. 
H Chile—The Chilean Government de- 
sires to purchase 1,000 American-made 
bicycles to be used by the air force for 
transportation to and from airports. 
Catalogs and quotations are requested 
from American bicycle manufacturers on 
vehicles suitable for this purpose, the 
only additional equipment specified being 
package carriers and head- and tail-light 
units. 

Interested firms should supply descrip- 

tive material directly to Colonel Rafael 
Saenz, Air Attaché, Chilean Embassy, 
Washington, D. C., from whom further 
information may be obtained. 
@ U.S. S. R—A factory in Moscow is 
now said to be turning out speeches and 
musical selections printed on paper tape 
from records. The sound is first re- 
corded on film, and thence is printed 
on paper tape. In 1940, in an experi- 
mental factory, 20 recording machines 
were made, and 20,000 “phonograms,” 
including musical, operatic, and dramatic 
performances were manufactued. In 
1941, it is planned to print 150,000 
phonograms. 


Textiles and Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


@ Canada—During March, 34,136 bales 
of cotton of 478 net pounds each were 
opened for consumption by Canadian 
mills representing about 80 percent of 
the cotton industry. This was the larg- 
est quantity reported since May 1940. 
The percentage of Brazilian cotton is 
understood to have shown a further in- 
crease. Displacement of United States 
cotton by that of Brazilian growth has 
proceeded rapidly during the past 9 
months. In July 1940, cotton from the 
United States supplied 93.7 percent of 
the requirements of reporting mills in 
Canada; but the percentage of United 
States cotton consumed has declined 
steadily, and in February 1941 amounted 
to only 33.9 percent of the total. In the 


same period the percentage for Brazilian 
cotton rose from 1.0 percent of the total 
to 61.1 percent. 

Cotton-mill operation in Canada con- 
tinues at a high rate, and increased 
civilian demand has more than offset de- 
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creased demand for cotton products re- 
quired for military uses. In the Hamil- 
ten (Ontario) district, it is reported that 
cotton mills hold orders that will require 
from 10 to 14 weeks to complete. Mill 
operators have expressed the opinion 
that the present high rate of mill activity 
may be maintained well into the third 
quarter of the year. 

@ Paraguay.—Imports of textiles in 1940 
included the following items: Cotton 
yarn and thread valued at 123,852 Argen- 
tine gold pesos; other cotton products, 
1,738,546 kilograms at 1,951,463 gold 
pesos; wool products, 33,368 kilograms at 
201,171 pesos; rayon stockinet, 110,720 
pieces at 25,309 pesos; other rayon prod- 
ucts and silk goods, 52,444 kilograms at 
170,198 pesos; jute cloth, 1,349,900 kilo- 
grams at 454,237 pesos; and hats, num- 
bering 14,885, valued at 29,435 pesos. 

Data on textile production in Paraguay 

are not available. Cotton mills are giving 
more attention to the weaving of duck 
and canvas, and the most important mill 
in the country, situated in Pilar, has 
made an effort to develop an export 
trade in yarn. This mill was shut down 
during part of 1940 on account of labor 
troubles, but it exported 5,226 kilograms 
of cotton yarn (valued at 4,599 gold 
pesos) to Argentina last year. This mill 
was reported to be operating one 8-hour 
and two 4-hour shifts daily in early 1941. 
Foreign competition tends to limit pro- 
duction of some kinds of cotton goods, 
such as broadcloths and prints. A rayon 
mill in Asuncion is reported to be operat- 
ing satisfactorily. 
B Spain.—Cotton textile mills in Spain 
continue to operate on a 3-day week. 
Although no new raw-cotton shipments 
Were received during March, arrivals 
from Brazil in January and February 
were more than sufficient to provide for 
the industry, with operations on their 
present reduced scale. In addition to ap- 
proximately 6 or 7 thousands of bales of 
Spanish cotton still in the growing area 
in southern Spain, 30,000 bales of Bra- 
zilian cotton and small quantities from 
Argentina and Egypt are available for 
immediate distribution. Supplies now 
available should be sufficient to provide 
for mill operation 2 or 3 days a week 
until the beginning of June. 

It is reported that 15,500 bales of cot- 
ton for Spain are being shipped from 
Brazilian ports. This amount represents 
the undelivered portion of the cotton pur- 
chased by Spain in Brazil. Shipment has 
not begun yet, it is understood, of the 
120,000 bales of cotton obtained by Spain 
in Argentina under the recent agreement 
concluded between the two countries. 


Wool and Products 


@ Jraqg.—Wool exports during 1940 ap- 
proximated 8,360 metric tons valued at 
814,966 dinars, according to advance re- 
turns, which show destinations as fol- 
lows: United States, 6,036 tons valued at 
642,993 dinars; France, 2,237 tons at 
163,175 dinars; United Kingdom, 31 tons 
at 2,672 dinars; Japan, 27 tons at 2,932 
dinars; Italy, 18 tons; and Switzerland, 
11 tons. Wool exports during 1939 totaled 
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9,018 tons valued at 630,640 dinars, g 
which the United States took 5,591 ton, 
at 429,739 dinars, according to officigy | 
returns. 

The wool market in Iraq was actiye 
from November to January, inclusive, and 
prices advanced. Most of the year’s ¢lip 
had been disposed of at the end of 1949 
but some pulled wool continued to ay. 
rive on the market during December 194 | 
and January 1941. Wool declared fo 
export to the United States from the | 
Baghdad district during January 194) 
totaled 1,629,346 pounds valued at $575.. 
854 (including $76,626 as charges). Woo 
shipments from the Mosul district dy. 
ing January 1941 totaled 170,000 kilo. 
grams, as against 291,700 in the preceding 
month and 341,500 in November 19409, 


Miscellaneous Products 


@ Brazil—Accumulating stocks of pias. 
sava fiber at Bahia have resulted from the 
loss of some of the European markets 
and the lack of shipping facilities to 
others. At the close of February, stocks} 
in Bahia were estimated at 15,000 bundles 
of 50 to 60 kilograms. Bahia dealers re. 
port that delivery of fiber from producing 
regions in the interior exceed in volume 
the amount of cargo space available for 
export of this fiber. Consequently, the 
local market continues weak. 

The United States was the destination! 
for almost 88 percent of Bahia’s piassaya | 
exports during February, but total ex.| 
ports to all destinations were less than 
one-half of normal February shipment 
in recent years. 

@ Haiti—Total sisal production in Haiti 
for 1941 is estimated at 23,000,000 pounds, 
of which it is believed that 18,000,00 
pounds will consist of fiber suitable for 
spinning; of the remaining 5,000,000 | 
pounds, about 3,000,000 will comprise 
high-grade upholstery tows. It is prob- 
able that the entire production, aside 
from about 100,000 pounds, consumed lo- 
cally in the manufacture of novelties, 
such as handbags and rugs, will bk 
shipped to the United States. In the last 
4 years, exports of sisal from Haiti aver- 
aged 15,800,000 pounds annually, and the 
United States received approximately 9 
per cent of the total. Expansion of sisal 
production in Haiti has been hampered 
by lack of decorticating machinery and 
by the prevailing low prices for this fiber. 
@ Netherlands Indies—Exports of kapok 
from Java in the calendar year 1940 to 
taled 18,134 metric tons, net weight, com- 
pared with 19,351 in 1939 and 13,390 in 
1938. Shipments from Surabaya at- 
counted for more than half the 1940 ex- 
ports from Java, or 9,298 metric tons, a& 
against 6,819 in 1939 and 5,097 in 1938 
Exports from Java in the fourth quarte 
of 1940 amounted to 4,220 tons (of which 
1,910 were shipped from Surabaya), 
compared with 6,338 (2,240 from Sura 
baya) in the last 3 months of 1939, and 
3,318 (1,342) in October-December 1938. 

Demand for old-crop kapok was good 
during October and November 1940, and 
stocks of B quality (Prime Japara) and! 
of those portions of C quality (average 
Java) which were considered most satis- 
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factory for consumption had been prac- 
tically exhausted by December. Fourth- 
quarter transactions in old-crop kapok 
totaled 17,091 quintals (including 3,945 
of B and 12,633 of C quality) and those 
in new-harvest kapok amounted to 10,861 
quintals (100 of estate superior, 480 of 
estate prima, 350 of A, 1,448 of B, and 
6,853 of C; the remaining 1,630 quintals 
included some kapok inferior to C 
quality). 

No changes were made during the last 
quarter of 1940 in the minimum prices 
fixed by the Kapok Fund (a corporation 
organized by the Government for with- 
holding excess stocks from the market) ; 
the price of standard B quality native- 
grown product remained at 22.50 guilders 
per 100 kilograms. Estate-grown kapok 
is assessed 2.50: guilders less, in the form 
of export bounty per 100 kilograms, and, 
as a result, this type brought prices from 
1 to 3 guilders above those of B quality 
curing the December quarter of 1940, 
when superior estate-grown kapok sold 
in the local market at 28 guilders, and 
estate-grown prima at 26 to 27 guilders, 
per 100 kilograms (or metric quintal). 

HB Northern Ireland—IiIt has recently 
been announced that the quota of linen 
piece goods which may be sold in Great 
Britain from April 1 to September 30, 
1941, has been reduced by the Board of 
Trade from 25 percent to 20 percent of 
the prewar figure (based on the period 
April 1 to September 30, 1939). It was 
reported on February 27 that a detailed 
inventory of stocks of finished linen 
goods in Ulster was being made and that 
as soon as the inventory was ready, fur- 
ther discussions with the British Board 
of Trade would be carried out with a 
view to the relaxing of the quota on 
home-market sales of linen. The fear 
continues to be expressed that restric- 
tions on home-market sales will divert 
overhead charges to the export trade and 
will make export items increasingly 
harder to sell, because of price. 

& Philippine Islands —A modest market 
market for artificial leather exists in the 
Philippines, where it is employed prin- 
cipally in belts, handbags, brief cases, 
desk pads, and upholstery. Use for the 
last-named purpose is restricted, owing 
to the cost; but increased interest is be- 
ing shown in artificial-leather uphol- 
Stery, despite the tropical climate. 
Chairs upholstered with artificial leather 
were first introduced in the fairly nu- 
merous air-conditioned offices, clubs, and 
homes, and are now to be seen frequently 
in homes which are not air-conditioned. 
Although the possibility of extensive use 
of artificial leather for upholstery is not 
regarded as promising, its continued use 
for decorative purposes is expected to be 
favored. 

Philippine Islands——Exports of cord- 
age from the Philippine Islands during 
January 1941 totaled 810,241 kilograms, 
compared with 804,669 in December 1940. 
Principal destinations in January 1941 
were United States, 272,586 kilograms 
(271,824 in January); Netherlands In- 
dies, 142,124 (65,753); Malaya, 92,272 
(58,137); India, 87,428 (53,412); Thai- 
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land (Siam), 45,327 (35,888); Chile, 
38,362 (51,208); Hong Kong, 27,371 
(66,773) ; China, 7,967 (16,167); British 
East Indies, 7,342 (21,994); and other 
countries, 90,462 (163,513 kilograms). 


Wearing Apparel 


@ Canada.—Knitting mills are active. A 
recent survey indicates that sales of 
spring and summer outer and under wear 
will increase from 10 to 15 percent. 
Wholesalers are planning for an increase 
of 5 to 10 percent in orders for fall and 
winter knitted goods. An excellent sea- 
son for bathing suits is expected. Prices 
have remained steady during the past 
year. 

Hosiery mills are also well occupied. 
In 1940, Canadian production of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery totaled 3,022,000 
dozen pairs—a reduction of 2.3 percent 
in comparison with production in 1939. 
Exports declined 20 percent in 1940, and 
South African markets received 70 per- 
cent of the 404,000 pairs exported. 

Restrictions on importation and use of 
raw silk for home consumption also in- 
cluded a ban on the production of all- 
silk hosiery, as of March 1, 1941. 
Imports of raw silk for reexport are 
permitted. 

Small quantities of nylon hosiery are 
being manufactured. 

@ Montreal, center of the women’s cloth- 
ing industry in Canada, produces 65 per- 
cent of the Dominion’s total in this line, 
according to figures published early in 
February by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Almost 84 percent of the 
dresses, 60 percent of the general wom- 
en’s wear, and 45 percent of the coats and 
suits manufactured in Canada are made 
in Montreal. The city’s output of wom- 
en’s clothing in 1939 was valued at $39,- 
273,787. 

@ Cuba.—Ready-made cotton, rayon, 
silk, and linen dresses are in demand, but 
domestic sources supply a large part of 
the requirements. A _ protective tariff 
and an unfavorable wage scale combine 
to limit the market for imported ready- 
made apparel for women. Cuba is pri- 
marily a price market, owing to the com- 
paratively limited purchasing power of a 
majority of the consumers, and dress- 
making at home is widespread. Wages 
of seamstresses average 1.00 to 1.50 pesos 
daily, and these workers are steadily em- 
ployed. Leading shops in Habana and 
other large cities carry ready-made 
dresses of United States manufacture. 

The duty on imported silk, cotton, and 
rayon wearing apparel is based upon the 
quality and nature of the fabric, plus a 
surcharge for making up. 

B United Kingdom.—wWith the object of 
keeping London the fashion center of the 
world for men’s clothing, the National 
Wool Textile Export Corporation is re- 
ported as having under consideration the 
establishment in the metropolis of an or- 
ganization to be called the Men’s Apparel 
Council. An organization is also to be 
set up in London to study the problem 
of women’s fashions and to attempt to 
make Great Britain the center of women’s 
woolen fashions. The Men’s Apparel 
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Council will work in close cooperation 
with the British Color Council, while 
leading British dress designers will co- 
operate with the agency promoting the 


. Sale of women’s woolen garments. 


HBUnemployment has increased 
throughout the Leicester hosiery indus- 
try, primarily as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s recent ban on the manufacture of 
silk hosiery for the home market and se- 
vere governmental limitations upon the 
domestic sale of other hosiery goods. 
Firms engaged in hosiery manufacture 
are in a difficult position. 

An increasing number of wholesale 
manufactures are endeavoring, either in- 
dividually or through export groups, to 
build up their trade in the Western Hem- 
isphere, principally in Latin America, 
Canada, and the United States. An in- 
crease in exports to the United States 
and to Canada has been noted. 

A “South American Supplement” to 
the Leicester County Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Monthly Journal of December 
and January, which was printed both in 
Spanish and in English, was devoted 
principally to the interest of British ho- 
siery exports to that American continent. 

The main items which this industry 
hopes to export to South American coun- 
tries are hose, half-hose, and underwear 
and outerwear of wool. British whole- 
sale groups generally recognize that 
there is little hope of successfully com- 
peting in these countries with silk ho- 
siery from the United States either in 
price or in quality. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Brazil—Tobacco market conditions 
continued unfavorable during February 
1941, as reported by exporters. Tobacco 
imports amounted to 9,392 kilograms in 
February and 546 kilograms in January, 
all from the United States. 

The Bahia tobacco export trade in 
February 1941 decreased to 12,285 bales 
of 75 kilograms, from 13,323 in February 
1940. 


Tobacco Exports From Bahia 














Bales Bales 
Netherlands. - --------- a Oe Ena dncnanauts 
PeGtGn Wee 6. c-- 55552 css 3, ee ts. ... ia 
Argentina.___....--- : 2,940 | 4, 721 
Da cdasuue cctennen 1, 162 Saanoecseeans *y 
Pe aindanccsan ah dnun eg eter 

rs aisc.o Samana SRS. 
Rls crannies wasn se 125 4, 363 
ag ETE 100 642 
Switzerland ae Ser ¥ 2, 154 
Brazil (other States) - --.------ 125 405 
ES 13, 328 | 12, 285 





During February 1941, 9,424 bales of 
tobacco were shipped from the interior 
of the State to the city of Bahia, and 
stocks on hand on February 28, 1941, 
totaled 173,123 bales. 

The 1940—41 tobacco crop is estimated 
at 250,000 to 300,000 bales (of 75 kilo- 
grams each) by the Instituto de Fumo 
(Tobacco Institute) and Bahia exporters. 

(Continued on p. 258) 
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Spain Today: Factors 
Affecting Vital Economic 
Sectors 

(Continued from p. 226) 


Figures on exports of olives and olive 
oil recently compiled by the Subcomision 
Reguladora de Aceites No Minerales dis- 
closed that during 1940 there were ex- 
ported approximately 22,796 metric tons 
of olives, valued at $6,000,048, and that 
of this total approximately 19,300 metric 
tons, valued at $5,289,033, were shipped 
to the United States. Exports of olive 
oil amounted to only 5,519 metric tons, 
valued at $1,806,660, and of this quantity 
the United States was the largest pur- 
chaser, acquiring about 2,316 metric tons, 
valued at $660,973. 


Cork Demand Good, but Stripping and 
Marketing Conditions Difficult 


Cork stripping may not attain the 
31,000 metric tons produced in 1940, de- 
spite the better conditions of the cork 
trees in the areas usually stripped. Lack 
of food and feedstuffs, which prevented 
labor from following the usual custom of 
spending several months in the forests, 
was the primary cause of last year’s low 
production, and the present outlook holds 
little promise of improvement this year. 
Exporters have been unable to take ad- 
vantage of the shortage in several foreign 
markets, owing to their inability to secure 
shipping space—and large exporters may 
have little incentive to purchase quanti- 
ties equal to those acquired from the last 
stripping. 





News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 257) 


The following table reveals the effects 
of the war on Bahia’s tobacco trade. 


Tobacco Arrivals, Exports, and Stocks at 
Bahia 





End of February 


Item a 
1938 1939 1940 1941 
Arrivals | 26,229 | 12,757 | 19,633 | 9, 424 
Exports _ - |} 8,331 | 7,368 | 13,323 | 12, 285 
Stocks | 83,906 | 98,311 [120,474 | 173, 123 


| | 





@ Mezxico—Government revenues from 
tobacco taxes during the calendar year 
1940 are informally estimated at 25,000,- 
000 to 26,000,000 pesos, compared with 
approximately 23,000,000 in 1939, 17,000,- 
000 in 1938, and 15,000,000 in 1937. Rates 
of tax collection reflect both the rising 
output of tobacco products and their con- 
sumption in Mexico, as weil as the in- 
crease in unit values. 

®@ Thailand.—Tobacco, although a minor 
crop, is becoming increasingly important 
in Thailand production has _ risen 
greatly in recent years. The Govern- 
ment is encouraging the cultivation of 
Virginia-type leaf, and it is reported that 
approximately 8,000 acres were devoted 
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| Latin American Exchange Rates 


[NotTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper 
The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pang- 

manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 


pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. 
































, — 
Annual average ApEn Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange = if 
1939 | 1940 | Jan | Teb- | Rate | Date 
Argentina___| Paper peso Official A_-._- 3. 70 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 Mar. 27 
Official B---. 14,32 4. 2 4. 23 4. 23 4,23 Do 
mee A..... : 1.70 Apr. | 
Bid B___-- : ' : 5.14 Do 
Free market____-_--- 4. 33 4. 37 4, 23 4. 24 4.31 Mar. 27 
Bolivia Boliviano- -_- Controlled .........- 32. 34 39.09 | 40.00 40. 00 410. 00 Apr. 24 
Compensation - - - - 453,83 | 55,00 55. 00 55. OO Do, 
2. (Reco 245. 46 56. 71 60. 06 61.00 59. 00 End of 
March 
Brazil_.._...| Milreis Official ~-----------| 16.829 | 16. 500 |8 16. 500 | $16. 500 | 516.500 | Apr. 19 
Free market-____-__- 319. 706 19. 789 | 19.770 19. 770 19. 770 Do. 
Special free market 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 20. 700 20. 700 Do. 
D.~..<- — 20. 826 21, 421 | 20.754 20. 470 20. 450 Do, 
Chile Peso. Official = 19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Apr. 10 
Export draft. _- 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25.00 Do. 
Curb market 32. 47 33. 04 32. 75 32. 35 31. 60 Do. 
Free__ eee 31. 04 31.05 $31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange- -- 29, 86 31.05 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar___- _.| 31.13 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia ..do Controlled - . in 1.75 1. 75 75 75 1. 78 Apr. 18 
Bank of Republic 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund_- (7) (7) (7) ( 
Curd........ 1.7 1. 93 1. 93 1. 92 1.90 Apr. 18 
Costa Rica_.| Colon__-.---- Uncontrolled 5, 67 5.70 5.75 5.77 5.92 | Apr. 19 
Controlled. - - 5. 62 5. 62 . 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
Cuba : Peso Free tase — . 93 . 90 .92 | . 93 96 Apr. 26 
Ecuador Sucre _ - Central Bank (Free) . 14.83 | 815.44 | 
| Central Bank (Official) -.-} 916.42 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | Mar. 22 
Commercial bank rate 14.99 |10 15.73 | 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2. (4 Apr. 19 
Mexico | Peso Free 5. 18 5. 40 4.85 4.85 185 Mar. 29 
Nicaragua __| Cordoba Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 OW) Apr. 12 
| Curb 5.35 6. 36 6.13 | 6.02 6.05 Do 
Paraguay | Paper peso | Official 70. 00 70. 00 76, 04 77.00 Apr. 19 
} | Free | 75.3! 84. 23 4 
Peru | Sol ....do | 5.33 | 6.17 | 650 | 6.50 6.50 | Apr. 12 
Salvador Colon | do ae | 2S + 25 2.5 a Do 
Uruguay | Peso do : | 3626 . 3755 . 3953 959) 136) Apr. 19 
| | Controlled free . 4995 5267 A200 1266 | 266) =D 
Venezuela___| Bolivar Controlled | 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | Apr. 25 
| Uncontrolled | 2a 13.46 | | } 





1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

2 July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

5 For commitments of the Government only. 

6 July 13-Dec. 31. 

7 For Class 2 merchandise _ - .. 
For Class 3 merchandise - _ -- 
For Class 4 merchandise ; 
These rates prevail at present. 

§ Jan.-May. 

® June-Dec. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


1° Jan.-May. 

i! Jan, 1-June 25. 

12 In addition there is “commpensated” exchange, which 
at present is the same as the free rate for United States 
products. 

13 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

4 Abolished on Feb. 10. 





to the growing of this type during 1940, 
or about double the 1939 acreage. 

The tobacco industry consists of one 
Government-owned and two privately 
owned factories in Bangkok, and between 
300 and 500 large and small native cig- 
arette-rolling shops in Bangkok and 
cther cities and towns throughout the 
country. 

Production and consumption data are 
not available, but import statistics show 
that 214,153 kilograms of cigarettes (ap- 
proximately 214,000,000 units) were 
imported during the first 9 months of 
1940. Since imported cigarettes fill only 
about 10 percent of the total domestic 
demand, it may be estimated that home 
production of foreign-style cigarettes in 
1940 reached approximately 2,850,000,000 
units, 90 percent having been manufac- 
tured in one privately owned plant, 11 
percent in the Government-owned cig- 
arette factory, and the rest in the second 
private factory. Imports of unmanu- 


factured and manufactured tobaccos de- 
creased in 1940, and there was a corre- 
sponding increase in production of 
domestic leaf. 

There is reason to believe that the 
Government is planning to absorb the 
private factories and establish a tobacco 
monopoly (in effect, if not in fact) during 
1941, according to report. 





Air Conditioning in Manila 
Apartment Houses 


Air-conditioning systems have been in- 
stalled in two new apartment houses in 
Manila. Many persons seem to prefer 
natural ventilation, however, and in each 
case the central system covers only half 
the building. The remaining rooms are 
designed to take individual air-condi- 


tioning units, which the tenants may in- 
stall if they so desire. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


Compiled in International Economics Unit 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 


















































, Annual average Monthly average 
v rate rate Quota- 
Country Unit quoted ounnea! WRRREIRR maaan ‘a ——| tion on 
1939 1940 March April May 3 
4 oy ° 1941 1941 
Pound (free). __.....--- *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2130 3. 2070 3. 2113 
Australia... -.---- SEES SAP emers em Se See a 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
— {poe a ae . 9602 . 8514 . 8498 . 8765 . 8780 
pete oo omens screw eessccensses sii ian Cee)... ace . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 9091 
China (Shanghai) aah es *. 1188 *. 0600 *. 0506 *, 0519 *. 0509 
Finland.......-.-. . Markka..._.___.. *. 0199 . 0187 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Germany ..------- Reichsmark. ___ *.4006 | *.4002] *.3906| *. 3996 *. 3998 
Hong Kong Dotar..... aaa . 2745 . 2296 . 2442 . 2439 . 2407 
ee Rupee- - -__- * 3328 3016 . 3014 . 3013 . 3013 
UP eas . 0520 *. 0504 *. 0505 * 0505 * 0505 
Japan hate ;, =a sae 5 . 2596 2344 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
New Zealand - - ae a : *3. 5482 3. 0638 3, 2255 3. 2196 3. 2238 
Portugal. - ee . 0404 . 0371 . 0400 . 0400 . 0400 
. in ae E 3*. 1063 *. 0932 . 0913 *. 0913 *_ 0913 
Straits Settlements - __ - a z *.5174 . 4698 .4711 .4711 4711 
pes illic Gai | i a aaa . 2399 . 2380 . 2382 . 2383 . 2383 
Switzerland i __ ce ere . 2253 . 2268 . 2321 . 2320 . 2321 
Union of South Africa - Pound _. cones ons) “SGGET 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
Inited Kingdom a (free) — 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0319 4. 0248 4. 0306 
United Kingdom. ....--...----0---- Pound (official) _ _ - _..| 4.0350] 4.0350} 4.0350 4. 0350 
es s = 7 o 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
(New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate! 
United |__ ane 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
Afghanistan ; 13 Afghanis=$1.00_____- a Se 
Belgian Congo... ...-- 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00_-.............-- ? |, SR See 
OS eee 1 belga= RM 0.40- pi ets 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
Bulgaria AES | 84 leva=$1.00§_____._____..- 5.0119 *.0124 | 6*.0121 
China— Manchuria. - -. .-| 1 M. yuan=1 yen. -.-......-- . 2343 | 7.2845 7 , 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)_...| 1 koruna=RM 0.10_-- 4.0400 *.0347 | §*. 0343 
Denmark - - Siac ion 1 krone=RM 0.50__- 4. 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
tt cdudecchuses cis £E0.24315=$1.00____- 4.1128 | 95.0130 | %4, 5463 
 -cvwendadenta : 4.17 Krooni=$1.00_-~_- . 2398 | 19, 2711 |1011 , 2538 
France (occupied area) 1 franc=RM 0.05 4.0200 . 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area) _ . 43.90 frances =$1.00__- . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French... - - - Pueinia ha 1 piaster = $0.2269_- . 2269 | 12.2880 | 12.2510 
Greece | 152.50 drachmas = $1.00 . 0066 . 0090 0082 
Hungary. .. | 5.08 pengo= $1.00 2 . 1968 . 1973 1924 
Iceland. _ ._- | 6.5165 kroner =$1 .00_ _ . | ee ee? 
Iran | 17.1133 rials =$1.00 0585 ee eee ay 
Iraq 1 dinar=£1 sterling. ___-- 4.250 | ° 4.8894 | %4. 4354 
Latvia 5.30 lats =$1.00 . 1887 | 1°. 1938 10 1852 
Lithuania : 6.00 lits = $1.00 : . 1667 | 19.1691 10,1671 
Luxembourg. -- 1 franc= RM 0.10___. 4 0400 EE) Ss 
Netherlands. - yO” S| ) 7a 4 . 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders=$1.00____.__. . 5284 | 18.5501 | 13. 5334 
Newfoundland ____. $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00_.- . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
Norway 1 krone=RM 0.60___...___-. 4. 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
Palestine : £P1=#£1 sterling... _____.- 4.0250 | §4.8894 | %4. 4354 
Poland (“General Governorship’’) 1 zloty=RM 0.50__..--__-- #2000 . 1886 6.1884 
Rumania. DEE LIE PES 185 lei=$1.00__. Sarina teaeattl Wicoh ot Sk Geiscatacmalenas . 0054 *.0073 2*.0071 
Syria... .- $4 2.195 pounds=$1.00.___...._..__-- .4556 | 12.5760 | 12. 5020 
Thailand (Siam). - Be eee . 3659 - 4445 . 4032 
aa ; nooes| SLA SEte...- Riniwebcawiescaududaceneeaeen . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
iii} =m an} Date eI Ooi oo ink naneweccdsseunac DD ERSTE Sa 
I ioe a nec cle aie reel PR Ooo iin cocccsnenasecacae .0183 | *.0231 | 2*.0227 
*Nominal. 


' Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 


transfers in New York City as reportec 
3 Average for January-August and N 


i by the Federal Reserve Board. 
ovember- December. 


3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 

‘ Based on German official rate: $1.00= RM 2.50. 

' For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


* Average for first 8 months only. 
’ Based on average for the yen. 
* Average first 3 months only. 


* Based on average for pound sterling. 
1° Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


" Average for first 11 months only. 
1? Based on average for French franc. 
'§ Average for Netherlands guilder. 


'’ For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


'§ Commercial rate. 
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New Industrial © 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 
No. 34. Union of South Africa— 
Chemical Developments 

Abroad in 1941. 

No. 35. Wholesale Drug Sales Past 
Half-Billion Mark in 1939. 

Part 2—Electrical Products: 

No. 36. Market for Electric House- 
hold Appliances—Union of 
South Africa. 

Part 3—Foodstuffs: 

No. 41. U. S. Alcoholic Beverage In- 

dustry in February. 
Part 4—Forest Products: 

No. 24. The American Pulp and Pa- 
per Manufacturing Indus- 
tries. 

Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 29. Business Machine and Type- 
writer Manufacturing In- 
dustries. 

Part 7—Metals and Mineral Products: 

No. 19. Decline in Iron and Steel Ex- 
ports Continues in Febru- 
ary. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No. 39. Current Releases on Non- 
Theatrical Films. 

Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 

No. 23. Distributors’ Tire Stocks in 
the United States, April 1, 
1941. 

Part 14—Special Products: 

No. 48. Market for Athletic and 
Sporting Goods in West 
Indies. 





Spanish Exhibit Ship 


On April 23 the S. S. Cab de Hornos, 
a former President liner with six salons 
equipped with exhibits of Spanish handi- 
craft, sailed from Bilbao, Spain, for sev- 
eral Latin-American ports. The exhibi- 
tion is under the sponsorship of the 
Spanish Department of Press and Propa- 
ganda, in cooperation with the National 
Syndicate of Artisans. The ship will 
carry passengers as usual and will visit 
Lisbon first and thereafter stop at Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and 
possibly other South American ports. 

The group of exhibits consists of espe- 
cially selected examples of Damascene 
work, embossed cordoba leather, lace, 
textiles, footwear, cases for jewelry, 
cigarette boxes, and filigree and steel- 
billets work. Twenty-five outstanding 
paintings by young Spanish artists will 
complete the display. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following trade-mark 
applications published for the first time 
in the Boletin Oficial of April 15, 1941, 
have been reported from Buenos Aires. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be made in Argentina 
before May 19, 1941. 














Trade-mark Class Product 
ee Da TE ae 10 | Hand tools. 
0 eee 23 | Entire class. 
ETE Rap RIA 20 Do. 

2 Saas 8 Do. 
7a 10 Do. 
Re 12 Do. 





Chile.—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications, published for the first time in 
Diario Oficial of April 15, 1941, have been 
reported from Santiago. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be made in Chile within 30 days 
of the date of publication. 








Trade-mark Product 
: : 
Servidor, Sacudol_._......_.- | Common soap and prep- 


arations for washing 
| and cleaning. 
Machines and apparatus 
for hygienic cleaning 
service, etc. 
Perfumery and 
products. 


Madame Corysee, Resplan- 
dor, Sergy, Mary Dare, | 
on Recalcine, Euku- 


tol. 
McKay, Nestle, Cedesa_-___- Crackers, pastry, confec- 
|  tionery, etc. 
Cleveland, Olimpia__......_- | Cigars, cigarettes, 
tobacco. 
Chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, 
yeast, insecticides. 


toilet 


and 


| 
Salpinxil, Controlan 18, Zum- 
bina Niborina, Eupatyl, | 
Luculin, Pyro-Magnesia, | 
Pyrocarbon, Pentormil, | 
Pectoral Soto Rojas, Kito- 
lina, Nestle, Arcozol, Mi- 
crozol, Resurol Organa, 
Clenerin-Organa, Catapul- | 
| 
i 


Organa, Febriol-Organa, 
Pirosul-Organa, Poligan- 
Organa, Olavan-Organa, | 


Catanol-Organa, Florenol- 
Organa, Adelfon-Organa, | 
Lactadas Leroy, Teobril, | 
Recalcine, Degra-Sina- 
Schering, Mercutina- 
Schering. 





El Salvador—tThe following trade- 
marks, published in the Diario Official 
during the month of March 1941, have 
been reported from San Salvador. Op- 
position to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in El Salvador 
within 90 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark | Product 





Tonicardina__-_- 
Tricalcio 
Liceo Cultura 


as “mene products. 


0. 
Publication of a high school. 


4 


Glicalcio____-__- Pharmaceutical products. 
[a Do. 
Fenaspirina__.._.| Medicinal preparations. 
B 
a 
I sect cds nahin Do. 
e 
r 
Inecto__.--__- _| Hair dyes. 
Studebaker ---_- ——— and other motor ve- 
icies. 
Ry Plastic materials. rayon thread and 


yarn, knit textiles, and textiles 


made of artificial silk. 








Japan.—The following trade-marks 
have been published in the official Jap- 
anese “Trade-Mark Journal” of March 


27, 1941, 


Tokio. 


Opposition must be 


filed within 60 days from date of publi- 


cation. 





Trade-mark 





Medeca.....--.-. 


Tancho 
Maetar._..-- 


Patorasu___...-- 


Septicemine_-- 





| 


Biocholineolivier-| 


Corthomon___-_-. 


Kinehos____- 
Mukon nee 
Corthormon -_- 
Pontol 


Eupheraton..____| 


Eupheramon_ - 
Eupherasin 
Erfracton 
Sumaron 
Eracton__. 


Etymon . 
Panatomen._. 
Erdal. 


| No. 1—Chemicals, 


Class number and commodity 


No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles 
that do not belong to any other 
class. 

Do. 

No. 5—Dentifrices and washing 
materials no tbelonging toany other 
class. 

medicines, and 

articles accessory to medical treat- 

ment. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and ar- 


| 


Thiaplon______--| 


Panaplon 


Futabaurologin..| 


Parmanex..__ 
The Globe. 
Earth 
Kanesol 
Albasil 

Speel 
Velbcrne’s 
2 ie 


Almax 


D.I.D 
Three Soldiers. . 


Nashonal 
TST 
Otcrokuon 
Sabia 
Sunkite 
MTC... 


Victory 


Dach 
Poldiomk 
Sinaun 


SS a 
Ariboshi 
Sunrise Whale. 
on ae 


8.B.8 


4 5 eee 


Television. ___--- 


Terex___. 
Isetan 


Bride 


Ikimi___--- 
Picadelly 
Aikokuelie_. 


Pailer___- 
M.58. K. 
Wave 

Our Leader 
Jugend 
Idol J 
eee \ 


| No. 4 


| No. 17 





No. 51 


ticles accessory to medical treat- 
ment, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and ar- 
ticles accessory to medical treat- 
ment. 

‘ Soaps. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

No. 5—Dentifrice and washing mate- 
rial not belonging to any other class. 

No. 6—Metals and half-worked met- 
als, which do not belong to any 
other class. 

Do. 

No. 7—Manufactured metal goods 
which do not belong to any other 
class. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do 

No. 8—Edged and sharp-pointed tool. 

No. 11— Minerals 

No. 16—India rubber, ebonite, gutta- 
percha, rubber substitute and soft 
mnaufactured goods which do not 
belong in any other class. 

Machinery and implements 
and parts thereof, which do not be- 
long to any other class, as well as 
belts, hose, and packings. 

Do. 
Do. 

No. 19—Agricultural and industrial 

instruments, and tools. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

No. 20—Carriages, wagons, ships, 
and other transporting machines 
and tools, and their parts. 

Do. 
Do. 

No. 22—Musical instruments and 
phonographs, their parts and ac- 
cessories. 

Do. 

No. 34—Cloths other than 
coming under classes 30-35. 

No. 45—Foodstuffs and condiments 
which do not belong to any other 
class. 

Do. 


those 


Do. 

No. 46—Animal milks, dairy prod- 
ucts, and manufactures thereof and 
imitations thereof. 

Do. 
Do. 

Stationeries. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Mars.......-..--| No, 59—Bone, horn, husk, and shell, 
manufactures and imitations there. 
of which do not belong to any 
other class. 
Hallo____- No. 65—Toys and articles used in 
athletics and amusement. 
Ko-On______.....| No. 69—Electrical apparatus and 
parts thereof and insulating ma. 
— terials. 
aulk ....... -|(No. 70—Merchandise not belongin 
Petroid-...-..--- if to any other class. — 


Cement.......-.-| 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations published 
for the first time in the Diario Oficial] 
from April 14 to 16, inclusive, have been 
reported from Montevideo. Opposition 
to the registration of these trade-marks 
must be made in Uruguay within 30 days 
of the date of first publication in the 
Diario Oficial. 





Trade-mark Product 


———_<== 


} 

Delfin Hardware and bazar goods. 
| 
} 


Buffalo Textiles, dry goods, ready to wears, 
ete. 

Elite... _...| Perfumery and toilet. 

Kopegraph | Paper, stationery, books. 


Pompeya | Groceries, excepting beverages of all 
kinds and meat and agricultural 
products. 

Hardware and bazar. 
Drugstore and chemical products. 


Egam 
Sunset 





Manchurian Production of 
Leather Products 


Footwear, harness, saddlery, luggage, 
and clothing are the principal types of 
leather products produced in Manchuria, 
and owing to the shortage of essential 
raw materials the output has been declin- 
ing in recent years. Foreign-style foot- 
wear is chiefly made of leather imported 
from Shanghai, and limited supplies of 
shoes made from American leather im- 
ported in previous years are still avail- 
able. Native-type footwear is made 
from domestic sole leather and textile up- 
pers. 

Most of the harness produced is made 
from cheap cow or horse hide leathers 
and is intended for use by native farmers. 
Better grade harness and saddles are pro- 
duced on a very small scale. Since 
leather supplies are very limited, most of 
the luggage is now being produced from 
artificial leather imported from Japan, 
with extremely high price for that made 
from genuine leather. Leather clothing 
output is not very large, consisting chiefly 
of sheep leather overcoats and jackets, 
suede finish sheep leather coats and 
gloves. No large stocks of these mate- 
rials exist and prices are high in view of 
the scarcity of supplies. 





Portugal Decrees New Basis for 
Passenger Embarkation Tax 


The tax on maritime passages, fixed in 
chapter 2 of title 5 of Decree No. 24,459 
of September 3, 1934, shall be 5 percent 
of the respective cost by Portuguese 
Government Decree No. 30116 of Janu- 
ary 27, 1941. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U. S. Export Control Act 
Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Bureau up to Tuesday noon, May 6. 


No. 79—Individual Licenses Waived for 
Shipment of Drums and Tanks to Cer- 
tain Additional British Colonies 


Unlimited licenses have been issued to 
the British Purchasing Commission, un- 
der which Collectors of Customs are 
authorized to accept shipments of iron 
and steel drums and tanks to the British 
Colonies of Cambia, Samoa, Oceania, and 
Sarawak, according to a notification to 
Collectors of Customs from the Division 
of Controls of the Department of State. 

While the issue of these unlimited 
licenses makes unnecessary the obtaining 
of an individual license, exporters are re- 
quired to show on their Shippers Export 
Declaration the appropriate symbol and 
license number, which are obtainable 
from the British Purchasing Commission, 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C., or 
from Mr. R. W. Finlayson of the British 
Iron and Steel corporation, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York. 


No. 80—General Licenses Issued for Ex- 
portation of “Technical Data’ to 
Canada and to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


General licenses have been issued by 
the Administrator of Export Control, 
permitting the exportation of “technical 
data” to Canada and to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland without the necessity 
of applying for individual export licenses. 

By “technica] data” is meant plans, 
specifications, or technical information 
for use in connection with the production 
or processing of the products subject to 
export control. As announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 19, de- 
tailed regulations and procedure to cover 
the exportation of such “technical data” 
are set forth in “Export Control Schedule 
A.” Unlike the commodities themselves, 
the licensing of “technical data” is done 
directly by the Administrator of Export 
Control, instead of the Department of 
State, and all applications must be made 
on the special (green) A. E. C. Form 16, 
and submitted, preferably by mail, to the 
Administrator of Export Control, Tech- 
nical Data Section, Licensing Division, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 

[The general license numbers assigned for 
the shipment of such data to Canada and to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, as well 
as copies of “Export Control Schedule A,” are 


obtainable from the nearest Field Office of 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. | 


No. 81—Theophylline Added to Forms of 
Caffein under Export Control. 


Theophylline and salts thereof have 
been added to the forms and derivatives 
of caffein which are to be subject to Ex- 
port Control from May 6, 1941, according 


to an order just issued by the Adminis- 
trator of Export Control. 

The following aré the forms of caffein 
that are to require export license, super- 
seding the pertinent portions of Export 
Schedule No. 4, which contained only the 
first two items: 











Commodity 
numbers 
Industrial chemicals 
B F 
Caffein: Pounds | Pounds 

Se aa eae *8135 *8180 
Caffein salts and compounds. - *8135 *8180 
Theophylline and salts thereof. *8135 *8180 














(Commodity descriptions are controlling and the num- 
bers are included solely for the purpose of statistical 
classification. An asterisk (*) indicates that the classi- 
fication herein is not coextensive with that in said sched- 
ules B and: F.) 


Individual shipments of the above- 
listed forms, conversions, and derivatives 
shall be subject to export license require- 
ment regardless of the value of any such 
shipments. 


No. 82—How to Ascertain Whether a 
Product Requires a License for Expor- 
tation from the U.S. 


The arrangements worked out by the 
Office of the Administrator of Export 
Control at Washington, in conjunction 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and its Field Offices, should 
relieve exporters of any confusion or un- 
due loss of time in trying to determine 
whether or not a particular product re- 
quires an export license to be applied for 
and obtained, before exportation from the 
United States will be permitted. 

“Export Control Schedule No. 1,” is- 
sued in March by the Administrator of 
Export Control, was intended to bring to- 
gether in one pamphlet all the products 
which had been made subject to such 
control up to that time, by proclamation 
or order, since the initiation of the pro- 
gram last July. It also aimed to define 
more precisely the forms of the general 
classes of goods under control that require 
licensing; adding, for convenience, ref- 
erence to the export statistical classifica- 
tion numbers familiar to the trade. 

However, the Export Control Program 
is in the developmental stage. New 
products are being added from time to 
time, and revisions or clarifications are 
frequently found necessary as to the pre- 
cise products requiring an export license 
under the general classes of goods placed 
under control. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that exporters are often in 
doubt as to the licensability of a particu- 
lar product. 

The precise description of the com- 
modities made subject to license under 
the successive Export Control Schedules 
can be obtained from the local offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
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Commerce, in which the commercial 
dissemination of export control infor- 
mation has been primarily centered. 
Supplementary rulings and instructions, 
including information regarding products 
for which general or unlimited licenses 
are granted for specified countries, are 
announced regularly in this section of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. The Field 
Offices of the Bureau endeavor to make 
special dissemination within their Dis- 
tricts of important developments under 
the Export Control Program of particular 
local interest, but, by following ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, an exporter can be 
sure of having brought to his attention, 
automatically, all such developments of 
commercial consequence. 

Since there will always be unantici- 
pated or borderline cases, the Informa- 
tion Division of the Administrator of 
Export Control, located in the Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C., is 
now prepared to give a prompt reply 
with regard to doubtful cases of licens- 
ability. In order not to clog the opera- 
tions of this office, inquiries should not be 
made until after careful study of the 
published schedules or discussions with 
the nearest Field Office of the Bureau. 
If there is still doubt, the matter may 
be taken up with the Information 
Division, either by the exporting firm 
directly, or through the local Office of 
the Bureau with whom the matter had 
been discussed. 

This arrangement will, in many cases, 
obviate the needless submission of appli- 
cations by exporters who are not sure 
whether a certain product is subject to 
export control. Of course, no opinion 
can be ventured in advance as to 
whether a particular transaction will or 
will not be approved. That depends 
upon the national defense situation with 
regard to the given product at the time of 
receipt of a license application, and can 
be determined only by submission of the 
regular yellow application form, properly 
made out, to the Division of Controls of 
the Department of State. 

The Information Division of the 
A. E.C., Commerce Building, Washington, 
D. C., will endeavor to answer also ques- 
tions on procedure in unusual Cases, as 
well as questions on licensability. 





Vitamin-Enriched Margarine 
in Germany 


German manufacturers of margarine 
must incorporate a concentrate of vita- 
min A in their product to compensate for 
the deficiency of this important vitamin 
in ordinary margarine. Owing to the 
great scarcity of butter and other animal 
fats containing vitamin A, German con- 
sumers can be assured adequate amounts 
of this substance only if it is artificially 
added to foods, particularly margarine, 
which is used in lieu of other fats. The 
vitamin A concentrate incorporated in 
margarine in Germany is obtained from 
livers of whales and various species of 
fish. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 
cannot be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 
April 26, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price $2.75 a year. The April 26 
issue contains these articles: 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD 
SrruaTion: An address by the Secretary 
of State to the thirty-fifth annua! meet- 
ing of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, April 24, 1941. Pages 491- 
494. 


EXCHANGE OF DEFENSE ARTICLES WITH 
Canada: Statement issued following 
conference between President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Mackenzie King of 
Canada. Pages 494-495. 


PROCLAMATION AND MREGULATIONS IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE WarR BETWEEN 
BULGARIA AND YUGOSLAVIA AND GREECE. 
Pages 495-496. 


REPORT FROM LEGATION IN YUGOSLAVIA. 
Page 496. 


DEATH OF UNITED STATES MILITARY AIR 
OBSERVER. Page 497. 


THE PRESIDENTS STATEMENT ON THE 
War In GREECE. Statement made when 
the President received a delegation of the 
Greek Patriotic Society, Ahepa. Page 
497. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIG- 
ERENT COUNTRIES: Tabulations showing 
funds collected and disbursed from Sep- 
tember 6, 1939, through March 31, 1941. 
Pages 497-511. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT COMMIS- 
SION: PERUVIAN COUNCIL. Page 511. 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 
WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE: Ad- 
dress by E. Wilder Spaulding before the 
Seventh Conference of Teachers of In- 
ternational Law, April 25, 1941. Pages 
512-516. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL CHANGES. 
Pages 517-518. 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT: 
Allocaticn of the quota for countries not 
signatories of the agreement. Pages 
518-519. 


AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO FOR THE RE- 
CIPROCAL TRANSIT OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT. 
Page 520. 


Other Publications 


Our WorLp TRADE IN 1940. Foreign 
Commerce Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 1941. 
31 pp. This booklet shows the value and 
volume of principal exports and imports 
between the United States and chief for- 
eign markets and sources of supply. The 
present issue tells a story of “abnormal” 
commerce—the effect upon our exports 
and imports of the wars in Europe and 
Asia and of the train of upsetting eco- 
nomic influences engendered by them. 
Available from Foreign Commerce De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


DEFENSE ECONOMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES: INDUSTRIAL Capaciry. J. D. de- 
Wilde and George Monson. February 
15, 1941. Foreign Policy Reports. 18 
pp. Price, 25 cents. Third in a series of 
studies on the economic aspects of na- 
tional defense. Analyzes capacity of 
iron and steel, machine tool, aircraft, 
automobile, shipbuilding, and chemical 
industries. Available from Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Inc., Midstone House, 22 
East Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press. 1941. 116 pp. Price, $2. The 
first American-produced work of the 
League of Nations Economic Intelligence 
Service, showing the role Europe’s trade 
played in the trade of the world before 
the outbreak of the war. A study of the 
interdependence of different parts of Eu- 
rope and the dependence of the whole 
continent on other parts of the world. 
Special attention is paid to such sub- 
jects as Europe’s trade with the British 
Dominions, India, and Europe’s over- 
seas territories; the network of Europe’s 
trade balances; and the changes in Eu- 
rope’s trade in specific products. The 
volume is designed as a valuable source 
of information to the layman, as well as 
to the statesman and economist. Avail- 
able from International Documents Serv- 
ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


EUROPE’S TRADE. 


Tax BARRIERS TO TRADE. Tax Institute. 
1941. 344 pp. Price, $2.50. A collec- 
tion of speeches presented at the 2-day 
Symposium, which is conducted annually 
by the Tax Institute on a tax topic of 
national and current importance. 


Speakers of divergent points of view were 


placed on the program. The objective of 
the program committee was to offer a 
well-rounded presentation of the prob- 
lem, so that interested citizens could ap- 
praise for themselves the elements of the 
situation. The book includes six parts: 
Part One—The Menace of Tax Barriers 
to Trade; Part Two—Highway Trade 
Barriers; Part Three—Commodity Trade 
Barriers; Part Four—Marketing Trade 
Barriers; Part Five—Tax Barriers to In- 
ternational Trade; Part Six—What Can 
Be Done About Trade Barriers? Avail- 
able from Tax Institute, 135 South 
Thirty-sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE—How To Get 
AND Hotp Ir. Frank Henius. 1941. 143 
pp. Price, $2. This book is designed to 
foster favorable action among North 
American producers and distributors in 
relation to Latin American trade. Avail- 
able from Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 


STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE 
oF Nations, 1939-40. International Doc- 
uments Service, Columbia University 
Press. 1940. 285 pp. Price, $2.50. This 
Yearbook, the fourteenth edition pub- 
lished by the League of Nations Economic 
Intelligence Service, constitutes the new- 
est and most complete international syn- 
opsis of statistics relating to demographic, 
economic, financial, and social phenom- 
ena. The figures cover the year 1939 
and the first half of 1940, and the tables 
include statistics from previous years so 
that comparisons are possible. A large 
number of subjects and all the countries 
of the world are covered in the volume. 
Pertinent information on many subjects 
directly bearing on the war and on world 
conditions is found in this publication. 
There are six geographical maps, an 
English and a French alphabetical in- 
dex, and explanatory notes and synoptic 
tables to aid in the interpretation of the 
data. The most recent territorial 
changes and the monetary measures in- 
troduced since the outbreak of hostilities 
are reviewed in detail. Available from 
International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA IN 1940. Statistical Division, 
Pan American Union. 1941. 4 pp. 
Mimeo. Foreign Trade Series No. 181. 
Available from Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign 


firms upon application to the Bureau. 
usual precaution should be taken in all cases. 


Information as to the equipment of these firms 


The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the 
or handling American goods, including bank references, 


capital, ete., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the Bureau direct or through 


district offices for $1.00 each. 


Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air-mail stamp enclosed. 





Commodities 


AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES: 

Motorbus chassis, direct-injection Diesel-engine | 
type, suitable for single- and double-deck omni- | 
buses, single-axle drive preferred. (Specific de- | 
tails available.) Order of 20. 

CHEMICALS: 

Phosphorus, red, fine powder, 1,100 pounds 

Sodium sulfite, technical crystalline, 10 tons; an- 
hydrous sodium bisulfite, 5 tons; sodium sulfate | 
crystals (Glauber’s salts) anhydrous white powder, 
10 tons; sodium hyposulfite, photographic, very | 
large crystals, 5 tons; and sodium sulfide, fused | 
60-62 percent strength, 5 to 10 tons. } 


| 

















|| 
Refer- || Refer- 
City and country ence Commodities City and country ence 
No. | No. 
Ee A EO Se ve 
|| CHEMICALS—Continued 
Shanghai, China 656 | Sulfur, rolled, not less than 99.5 percent pure, free | Bombay, India___.___- 657 
| from arsenic, for sugar manufacture. 125 tons, 
|| best quality. 
|| FOODSTUFFS: 
| Gelatin, in 1-pound packages, for household use, low- | Georgetown, British 653 
<s Hong Kong. -- 655 || priced. In lots of 500 pounds. Business may need Guiana. 
| Singapore, Straits Set- 652 |} about 2,000 pounds annually. 
tlements. | Milk, canned. Order of 300 cases.. La Paz, Bolivia. ___-_- 654 
| || OFFICE APPLIANCES: 
| | Typewriters, portable, medium size, with facilities | Bandoeng, Java, N. I-- 651 
| for using 2-color ribbons. Order of 300. 
| Woop: 
Douglas fir, 20,000 feet_. La Paz, Bolivia... ___- 654 


| 





Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Shifts in Swiss Industry Indi- 
cated in 1939 Factory Census 


Radical changes in the relative im- 
portance of the various Swiss industries 
are reflected in data recently issued cov- 
ering a 1939 survey of Swiss factories. 
The information applies to 8,554 factories 
employing 367,924 persons. Available 
comparisons for earlier years (1929, 1911, 
and 1888) apply only to employment in 
the various branches of industry, and the 
extent to which comparisons based on 
employment alone may be affected by 
varying degrees of mechanization is not 
determinable. 

The textile trades, by far the most im- 
portant group in 1888, when they ac- 
counted for 54.9 percent of the total num- 
ber of industrial employees, have declined 
progressively in relative importance to 
only 15.7 percent in 1939. Within this 
group, cotton, silk and rayon, and em- 
broideries, the three leading branches, 
declined progressively, while the minor 
wool, linen, and miscellaneous branches 
have maintained their position. In con- 
trast with the textile industries, clothing 
and related industries have steadily ad- 
vanced in importance, accounting in 1939 
for 12.7 percent of the workers, against 
46 percent in 1888. 

Leader among Swiss industries in 1939, 
so far as employment of workers is con- 
cerned, was machinery, apparatus, and 
instrument manufacturing, with 22.7 per- 
cent of total workers—following a series 
of gains since 1888. A corresponding rise 
in employment is shown for the metal 
producing and working industry, which 
has advanced from a minor rank to a po- 
sition among the leaders. The watch in- 
dustry steadily increased its relative im- 
portance between 1888 and 1929, but has 
Since lost ground. 

The chemical industry, despite its im- 
portant position in Swiss export trade 


and a gradual gain over the period cov- 
ered by the census data, is still not among 
the leaders in employment of workers. 

Statistics by Cantons show a concen- 
tration of factories in northern and 
north-central Switzerland. With 1,611 
factories, accounting for 73,300 workmen, 
the Canton of Zurich led all others in 
1939, followed by the Canton of Bern with 
54,000 factory workers, the Canton of 
Aargau with 36,000, and the Cantons of 
Solothurn and St. Gallen with 28,000 
each: 


Distribution of Factory Employment in 
Switzerland 





Number of persons per 
1,000 factory workers 
Industrial groups 


1888 | 1911 | 1929 | 1939 


Cotton industry 226 9 86 71 
Silk and rayon | 173 97 | 78] 35 
Wool industry 22 16; 19} 25 
Linen industry 5 3 5 6 
Embroidery industry 112 87 | 19 8 
Other textile industries 11} 14 15 | 12 
Clothing, ete 46 71 99 127 
Foodstuffs 68 79 64 70 
Chemical industry 13 23 32 37 
Central stations for electric 

energy, gas, and water 3 13 1] 12 
Paper, leather, rubber 30 28 35 | 43 
Graphic-arts industry 23 31 35 40 
Woodworking 31 72 66 | 58 
Production and working of 

metals 27 71 94) 107 
Machines, apparatus, instru- | | 

ments 103 | 145 | 187 227 
Watch industry, jewelry 77 | 106 118 89 
Stone breaking, gravel, ete 30 54 37 | 33 





Manchurian Airmail Stamps 


The “Manchukuo” Communications 
Ministry planned to issue a series of 
patriotic airmail stamps, the proceeds 
from the sale of which to stamp col- 
lectors will be used for the improvement 
and speeding-up of night airmail service, 
the inefficiency of which had given 
ground for many complaints. 


Short-Wave Broadcasting Facil- 
ities for Canada Discussed 


The advisability of providing short- 
wave broadcasting facilities in Canada 
has been receiving increasing attention 
in official Dominion quarters. In its 1939 
report the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration referred to the need for a high- 
powered short-wave transmitter in Can- 
ada, because one of the frequencies set 
aside for Dominion use had been used 
by a foreign country. The report further 
pointed out that Canada was the only 
major trading nation not represented on 
the short-wave bands. 

Replying to a question on the subject 
in the House of Commons, the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply pointed out 
that the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration obtains its funds largely from the 
sale of radio licenses in Canada, and 
that such funds could not be used for 
broadcasting outside of the Dominion. 
Furthermore, he stated, it was the view 
of British Government authorities that 
a short-wave broadcasting station in 
Canada was not now necessary. Advo- 
cates of the measure for providing Can- 
ada with short-wave broadcasting facil- 
ities emphasized that they had in mind a 
50,000-watt station that would cost about 
$500,000. 





Progress has been made in reforesta- 
tion work throughout 35 of the 48 Proy- 
inces in peninsular Spain, according to 
Informaci6n Comercial Espafiola, the 
official publication of the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce. Since this pro- 
gram was started in 1939, 179,100 hec- 
tares have been reforested, and, in addi- 
tion, 10,000 hectares that had been turned 
over to grazing lands have been recov- 
ered and protected. 
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